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Vol. OCTOBER, 1940 No. 1 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


By F. R. MENNE, M.D.* 
Professor of Pathology, University of Oregon Medical School 


ALTHOUGH IT came to me somewhat suddenly last evening that I was 
to appear before you, I do so with great pleasure in welcoming you in 
behalf of Dean Dillehunt and the Board of Higher Education in Oregon 
to our institution of higher learning. 

When I came to Portland in 1916 and became affiliated with the 
University of Oregon Medical School, the library was housed in a small 
room which was locked to conserve certain rather old volumes. The key 
to the room was held by an old janitor who could not always be found. 
From that time on the University of Oregon Medical School, and with 
it, the library, has grown by leaps and bounds and through the generosity 
of Dr. Weeks, who will speak to you later, and through the United 
States Government and the Rockefeller Foundation, we are able to have 
you gather in this beautiful library building. 

It is needless for me to point out to you the rdle played by libraries 
in general. Primitive man was confused by the elements and his own 
makeup. As light of civilization dawned on him he was able to express 
himself. Soon he made crude images on stone and sand. After this came 
writing and documents in which man expressed his opinions. With the 
evolution of these things came knowledge of the fundamental sciences. 
. . . Out of all this has come the great concept of education and the 
great universities and colleges of the world. It is, of course, through the 
means of the library, in part, that education has accomplished what it 
has. 

Education does not necessarily consist of going to college and being 
happily or unhappily established on the college campus. It means the 

* Read at the annual meeting of the Medical Library Association, Portland, Ore- 
gon, June 25, 1940. 
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interchange of ideas in the hope that there may be a change in the living 
concept of life. One may acquire knowledge in the everyday happenings 
of life. Certain it is that knowledge must come in some such manner 
and it is the acquisition of knowledge which really makes man happy 
and makes him understand things about him. Emerson and others have 
commented upon this. Emerson, for instance, said: 


Let a man then know his worth, and keep things under his feet. Let him 
not peep or steal, or skulk up and down with the air of a charity-boy, a bastard, 
or an interloper in the world which exists for him. But the man in the street 
finding no worth in himself which corresponds to the force which built up a 
tower or sculptured a marble god, feels poor when he looks at these. To him a 
palace, a statue, or a costly book have an alien and forbidding air, much like a 
gay equipage, and seem to say like that, ‘“Why are you, sir?” 


Hunt, in his Reality of Imagination, points out that, “Imagination 
enriches everything. A great library contains not only books, but 
‘The assembled souls of all that men held wise.’ ”’ 
—Davenant 


Channing supports this by saying: “Truly good books are more than 
mines to those who can understand them. They are the souls of the past 
times. Genius is not embalmed in them, as is sometimes said, but //ves 
in them perpetually.” 

Francis Bacon summarizes the value of good books and good reading 
as follows: 


‘Read not to contradict and confute; not to believe and take for granted; 
nor to find talk and discourse: but to weigh and consider. Some books are to 
be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested ; 
that is, some books are to be read only in parts: others to be read, but not curi- 
ously ; and some few to be read wholly, and with diligence and attention. Some 
books also may be read by deputy, and extracts made of them by others: but 
that would be only in the less important arguments, and the meaner sort of 
books, else distilled books are like common distilled waters, flashy things. Read- 
ing maketh a full man; conference a ready man; and writing an exact man. 
And therefore, if a man write little, he had need have a great memory; if he 
confer little, he had need have a present wit; and if he read little, he had need 
have much cunning, to seem to know that he doth not. Histories make men 
wise; poets witty; the mathematics subtile; natural philosophy deep; moral 
grave; logic and rhetoric able to contend. Abeunt studia in mores (studies 
pass into and influence manners). Nay, there is no stone or impediment in 
the wit but may be wrought out by fit studies like as diseases of the body may 
have appropriate exercises. Bowling is good for the stone and reins; shooting 
for the lungs and breast ; gentle walking for the stomach; riding for the head; 
and the like.” 


There is in these sayings some concept of the value of libraries in 
general. To this the medical library is no exception. We in the teaching 
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profession realize that knowledge is so vast that there must be set apart, 
as part of the system of education, a great library for both the use of the 
teacher and the student. It is part of the duty of the teacher in a medical 
school to bring facts to the students, as they have stood the effects of 
time, and it is up to the library to present to students, not only accepted 
knowledge, but to make available information concerning advances in 
sciences, things going on, in this progressive study of human ailments. 
The teacher of medicine realizes he must impart these facts to the stu- 
dent with a degree of simplicity but he must also not ‘‘smooth too easily 
the paths of learning.’’ There must be something to challenge the student 
to make him want to go on and acquire further knowledge of medicine, 
and lift it up, from the shoulders of the great scientists of the past. 

We appreciate that the University of Oregon Medical School Library, 
and a great many in this country, take a vital part in the great activity 
of the ever-increasing medical institutional knowledge of diseases. There 
must be precision in methods of study, and enrichment of traditions and 
ideals which may be best carried forward and continued “in the heart 
of a good medical library.” 

In conclusion, may I bespeak for you not only a profitable exchange 
of views on the administrative problems of the great and practical li- 
braries but also an enkindling of a renewed zeal in the promotion of the 
traditions and ideals of human understanding. Naturally, we shall con- 
sider your deliberations defective, your communion unholy and your ac- 
complishments unsubstantial unless you carry away with you something 
of the equity of God in the natural beauties of our great City and State. 

We are certain that this meeting will make of us fast friends with a 
common interest elevated to a higher stratum. Your eventual departure 
will merely stretch the unyielding bonds that tie us in this great enter- 
prise of worthy medical education. We will depend upon the elasticity of 
the weave you are now making to again return you to the “‘latch-string”’ 
still hanging on the outside of our door to this Association. 








DESCRIPTION OF THE LIBRARY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON MEDICAL SCHOOL* 


THE ARCHITECT of the new Weeks Memorial Library spoke in the 
auditorium of which the Convention meetings were held. He praised the 
contribution of Librarian Miss Hallam in the planning of the structure, 
and explained the reasons for its placement in the group, the arrange- 
ment of its parts and the symbolism of its ornament. He stressed the fact 
that the facade grew directly from the plan; and as it expressed clearly 
the major divisions of the plan, the style might well be called ‘func- 
tional” or ‘‘modernistic.” He paid tribute to Louis Sullivan the great 
architect called by many the first American “‘Functionalist,’’ and recom- 
mended highly his book ‘“The Autobiography of an Idea” as a contri- 
bution to sound architectural philosophy and to the Democratic Ideal. 
He called attention to the murals in the lobby of the Medical School by 
Darrel Austin and the bas relief of Dr. Weeks by Gabriel Lavarre in 
the lobby of the Library. 

In closing he said the real test of the success of the building must be 
in its workability and of that the librarians and patrons must be the 
final judges. 

* A summary of an informal talk by Mr. E. F. Lawrence, Dean of the Uni- 


versity of Oregon School of Architecture, given at the annual meeting of the Medical 
Library Association, Portland, Oregon, June 25, 1940. 








EPIDEMIOLOGY * 


By Leon F. Ray, M.D. 
Director of the Division of Communicable Diseases, 
Portland Health Bureau 


EPIDEMIOLOGY is one of the most important of all sciences related to 
the study of disease. This subject is thought by some to be related to 
only the communicable diseases, and by others to consist merely of ex- 
amining suspected cases. It is true that case examination is of basic 
importance in order that wrong or inaccurate diagnosis may be eliminated. 
This is only the beginning of a thorough epidemiologic study. The word 
epidemiology in its simplest sense can be defined as the science or study 
of epidemics. In the past this science was mainly concerned with the 
study of epidemics of disease. As both science and study were developed 
and improved, it became evident that this approach to the elucidation of 
disease could readily be applied to all forms of disease, epidemic, non- 
epidemic, and even non-infectious. Cancer is a non-infectious disease and 
has not appeared in epidemic form, yet it has a very definite epidemiology. 
The epidemiology of simple goiter has resulted in the finding of so-called 
goiter belts, and the control of the disease by iodine therapy. Lead poison- 
ing and ergot poisoning have not infrequently occurred in epidemic form 
although they are not infectious. The discovery of their causes and source 
was definitely the result of epidemiologic study. Tuberculosis is a com- 
municable disease but rarely and only under special conditions does it 
become epidemic. Nevertheless the epidemiology of tuberculosis is a 
vast and important study. Any disease may with value be studied from 
an epidemiologic standpoint and such diverse subjects as heart disease, 
endocrine disorders and congenital deformities can be offered as exam- 
ples. 

The purpose of epidemiology is to discover all the causes of any 
given disease as well as the factors associated with its occurrence. The 
basic sciences, bacteriology, chemistry, etc., are primarily concerned with 
the exciting or essential cause of disease. These processes of study repre- 
sent laboratory procedures under controlled conditions. Epidemiology on 
the other hand concerns itself with the predisposing as well as the essen- 
tial causes. These predisposing factors include the study of disease with 

* Read as part of a “Symposium of the History and Literature of Epidemiology, 


with Emphasis on some Pacific Coast Aspects,’ at the annual meeting of the Medical 
Library Association, Portland, Oregon, June 25, 1940. 
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relation to its history, its geographical distribution, its seasonal preva- 
lence, its racial preference, the age, sex and economic condition of its 
victims, their dietary habits, their occupations, and, in short, all of the 
things which go into the life and environment of man as they may be 
related to disease process. Epidemiology involves the study of all the 
links in the chain of circumstances leading to disease. 

Epidemiologic studies often point the way to the discovery of the 
essential cause of disease. Long before bacteriology was established epi- 
demiologists demonstrated that typhoid fever was closely associated with 
the contamination of water supplies by human excrement. 

In the nineteenth century Munich was known as a hot bed for 
typhoid fever. Fecal matter was deposited in shallow vaults and the 
drinking-water was taken from shallow wells. The whole city was 
honeycombed with privies and wells and the people were drinking strong 
infusions of their own excrement. Epidemiologic study revealed a definite 
relationship between typhoid fever and contaminated water supply. 
Pettenkoffer taught that fecal matter underwent a ripening process in 
the soil and thereby became the cause of typhoid fever. Responding to 
his teachings the people of Munich introduced a complete sewer system 
and brought a pure drinking water from a distant mountain lake. This 
resulted in a marked decrease of typhoid fever and Pettenkoffer’s theory 
was apparently justified by the result. Further studies and later with the 
development of bacteriology the causative organism was identified. Even 
though bacteriology finally demonstrated the causative organism of 
typhoid fever, and today that same science might find the organism in a 
water supply, it still remains the problem of the epidemiologist to prove 
any given case of typhoid fever due to that water supply, as well as to 
discover why and how the water supply is being contaminated. Finally 
the elimination of the cause of contamination must be accomplished or 
controlled. 

When approaching a study of the predisposing causes of a disease, 
the history may assume great importance. That which is already known 
about a disease, and those theories which may have been advanced or 
which seem best to explain its epidemic or endemic character may indi- 
cate the particular details that need investigation. The geographic dis- 
tribution of persons suffering with simple goiter led to the discovery 
that the lack of iodine was a most important etiologic factor. Age inci- 
dence may be of significance at times for example in the diseases of 
childhood as contrasted to those of senility. Why should measles be a 
disease acquired by most of its victims in childhood while cancer is defi- 
nitely more prevalent in late adulthood? Does the economic condition of 
its victims effect the prevalence of any given disease? If so, how and 
why? The general public in the past few years has become aware of this 
important phase of epidemiology. Welfare and various assistance boards 
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might with advantage use such information. Closely linked with eco- 
nomic status is the dietary habits of people. The epidemiology of pellagra 
affords a most enlightening subject. Here too, may be added scurvy and 
beri-beri. The epidemiology of scurvy pointed to a food factor as an 
essential cause long before vitamin C was discovered. Those who have 
occasion to read or be connected with the industrial medicine readily 
appreciate the enormous problem of disease as related to occupation. 
The study of silicosis, once called miner’s consumption, is a monumental 
work in which epidemiologic methods played a leading rdle. Although 
once thought to be infectious, it was through careful study of all the 
predisposing factors that this disease was finally proved to be occupa- 
tional and due to the inhalation of unabsorbable dusts. With this know]- 
edge the control of the disease became a problem of prevention and 
such methods as the use of masks and various wetting processes were 
developed. 

The field of epidemiology is so vast that reliance must be placed on 
the technical branches of science for skilled work. An epidemiologic 
study may suggest the bacterial origin of a disease. It is then the expert 
bacteriologist who by carefully controlled laboratory experiments proves 
or disproves such a working hypothesis. A contaminated water supply 
or an improper method of sewage disposal may be found to be a most 
important factor in the spread of a given disease. Now the highly trained 
sanitary engineer is needed to advise proper technical methods to correct 
the dangerous water supply or faulty sewer system. In spite of the fact 
that the epidemiologist needs the assistance of various technical branches 
of science, the basic decisions and plans of procedure still fall upon 
him. He must of necessity be well trained in medicine and especially in 
public health. He must realize and be able to appreciate the value and 
dangers of statistics. A working knowledge of the problems of bac- 
teriology, pathology, chemistry, immunology, engineering, and econom- 
ics is essential. Since epidemiology is the science of disease causation, it 
is essential that the epidemiologist should know the exciting causes of 
disease, the routes by which they are transmitted, the modes of entrance 
and exit of the infectious agent, its life history outside as well as inside 
the human body, the incubation periods of the infectious diseases, and 
their periods of infectiousness. He should know the history of disease, 
when, where, and under what circumstances it has occurred and should 
be acquainted with the details of numerous epidemiologic investigations 
of different classes of disease under differing circumstances. Since this is 
his specialty so to speak, his knowledge in this field should be unusually 
complete. It need hardly be said that he should have a thorough ground- 
ing in the subjects commonly taught as hygiene, public health, and pre- 
ventive medicine. 

Epidemiology, like the subject commonly taught as the ‘Practice of 
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Medicine” draws from other sciences the knowledge it requires to solve 
its problems. The two have many things in common, such as the history 
of the disease under consideration, its predisposing causes, bacteriology, 
immunology, pathology, symptomatology, differential diagnosis, prog- 
nosis and treatment. But whereas medicine places the emphasis on the 
latter part of the foregoing series, epidemiology concerns itself primarily 
with those at the beginning of it. 

The epidemiologist is not much concerned with the details of treat- 
ment but is very much interested in the etiology—both specific cause, and 
the predisposing causes or circumstances. Both he and the physician are 
interested in the diagnosis of a given case, but for different reasons. The 
question in the physician’s mind relates to prognosis and treatment; in 
the epidemiologist’s, it relates to those circumstances in the action and 
environment of the patient that may have a bearing on its cause. The 
physician may call the pathologist, the roentgenologist or the surgeon to 
his aid. The epidemiologist resorts to the bacteriologist, the statistician 
or the sanitary engineer for assistance. In essence, he is trying to diagno- 
sis and treat cause, the physician is diagnosing and treating cases. 


THE PROBLEM OF PLAGUE AS AN EPIDEMIC DISEASE* 


By H. J. SEARS 
Professor of Bacteriology 
University of Oregon Medical School 


OF ALL THE epidemic diseases which afflict mankind none has a more 
interesting history than that specific disease entity which in English is 
called plague, in French and German, the pest. The term plague is 
encountered frequently in modern as in ancient literature used in the 
general sense of any evil annoying affliction. This is a proper use of the 
term, but it is also applied to a definite specific disease, having well 
defined clinical and epidemiological qualities and caused by a single 
scientifically characterized organism. Of this specific disease, I am to 
speak today and therefore my use of the term plague will be in its re- 
stricted, not in its general meaning. 

Plague in its usual form is primarily a disease of rodents, affecting 
a great variety of these animals in different parts of the world including 
not only the rats and mice which make their homes in and about the 
dwelling places of man but also many burrowing species that live en- 
tirely independent of the human population, in widely distributed re- 
gions, embracing nearly all types of physiographical locations, from 
valley to mountain and from the torrid zone to subpolar regions. The 
disease is everywhere highly destructive to these animals. In many re- 
gions indeed it furnishes one of the chief ecological factors which deter- 
mines the extent and magnitude of the rodent population. The direct 
causative agent of the disease is a microscopic rod-shaped bacterium, so 
small that even under a microscope which magnifies a thousand times 
it appears as a mere speck. This tiny germ, which is called Pasteurella 
pestis, has such virulence and such reproductive capacity that the injec- 
tion of an insignificant number of them into the tissues or even on the 
unbroken skin of an animal will result in three or four days in a wide 
and generalized invasion of the tissues and eventually in a swarming of 
the blood stream with myriads of these organisms. The epizootic spread 
of the infection among rodents is chiefly through the agency of the 
blood-sucking external parasites with which these animals are commonly 
infested. Fleas, lice, and ticks are the chief of these ectoparasites, but for 

* Read as part of a “Symposium of the History and Literature of Epidemiology, 


with Emphasis on some Pacific Coast Aspects,” at the annual meeting of the Medical 
Library Association, Portland, Oregon, June 25, 1940. 
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reasons not yet fully explained it appears that the fleas, indeed, certain 
species of fleas, play the principal rdle in determining the dissemination 
of plague among rodents. 

As an epidemic disease in man plague is almost a direct expression 
of man’s inability to dissociate himself from his lowly neighbors. It is 
almost certain now that the great epidemics of the past as well as the 
still extensive endemic occurrence of this dread disease in modern times 
are traceable to man’s proximity in his own living places to those stealthy, 
nocturnal marauders, the rats with their burden of fleas. 

Clinically the disease in man appears in two principal forms known 
respectively as bubonic plague and pneumonic plague. The former arises 
almost solely from the bites of fleas which have come directly or indirectly 
from an infected animal or exceptionally from another infected human. 
By the bites of these fleas the minute plague germ is inoculated into the 
skin from which it invades the tissues and the lymphatic vessels. After a 
latent period of two or three days the patient develops rather suddenly 
a high fever, great prostration, and a feeling of extreme illness. The 
outstanding mark or sign of the disease is the swelling of the lymph 
glands receiving the lymphatic drainage from the site of primary infec- 
tion. Since flea bites are most commonly on the arms or legs these swell- 
ings, known as buboes, appear mainly in the armpits or in the groin. 
There may also appear dark colored spots on the skin due to subcutaneous 
hemorrhages. The fatality rate in this form of the disease is 50 to 60 
per cent. In the cases ending fatally death usually occurs within a week 
of the onset of symptoms. Those that recover are henceforth immune. In 
the pneumonic form it is the lungs which become the main site of 
infection. The first pneumonic case in an epidemic is practically always 
a patient who develops a secondary pneumonia as a complication of 
what was originally the bubonic variety. In these pneumonic cases the 
bacilli are abundant in the droplets of moisture coming from the lungs 
of the coughing sufferer. When these are taken into the lungs of healthy 
persons in the vicinity of the patient with their inspired air a primary 
infection of the lungs results which continues the chain of infection 
without the agency of fleas or other insects. Recovery from this form 
of plague is rare. The fatality rate is practically 100 per cent. 

But it is not the picture of the individual case, dire as it is, that colors 
the story of plague throughout history, and makes it one of the few 
diseases of mankind that competes in the mind of the lay chronicler with 
wars and insurrections as an influence in the affairs of men. Always 
humankind has witnessed single deaths or small groups of deaths from 
many causes that come with as great suddenness, and as swift finality as 
plague. But in the spectacular and terrifying character of its epidemic, 
sometimes pandemic, spread few diseases can equal, none can surpass 
plague. The interest and excitement attaching to any great public calamity 
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is in direct proportion to the mystery which surrounds it. For the most 
colorful story of plague therefore we must go to the great writers of 
ancient and medieval times. There we obtain not alone the bare facts 
about the terrible mortality but these embellished with the picture of 
the fear, the dread and the terror of an ignorant and superstitious popu- 
lation. The story of a plague epidemic in any locality usually begins with 
rumors that cases of the fearful pest have appeared in surrounding coun- 
try. This is met with disbelief at first since in those days of slow com- 
munications rumors of approaching calamity often turned out to be false. 
Then, as rumors persist, and stories told by travelers become more and 
more plausible cases are reported in the city itself. Even these meet with 
scoffing and denial. Tradesmen are unwilling to admit the presence of 
a catastrophe so damaging to commerce. There are always doctors too 
who join the scoffers and try to hide the facts by giving a less fearsome 
name to the malady. But deaths increase with a rapidity that presently 
dispels all doubt, real and spurious. The city shortly is engaged chiefly 
in caring for the sick and burying its dead. Recognition that in some 
mysterious fashion the illness is communicable makes everyone shun 
his fellows. Neglect of the stricken becomes common. Public authorities 
add to the terror and dread by closing up the houses where victims are 
found, forbidding public funerals, and meting out the extreme penalty 
to those who transgress the rules. In the midst of all this all sorts of 
rumors are afloat about the cause of the plague. Among these super- 
natural causes predominate but linked usually with human agents through 
magic and witchcraft. The human mind in all its sufferings seeks naturally 
for some responsible thing upon which it may wreak its vengeance. So 
in the midst of so great a catastrophe some one must be persecuted. 
Added to the fear and dread of the plague is the fear and dread of being 
accused of wilfully causing the plague, while all the time the real dis- 
seminators of the infection, the city’s vermin, go about unsuspected and 
unmolested. 

But finally the end comes, cases get fewer, deaths rarer and eventually 
normalcy is re-established. The city takes account of its losses. It tries to 
forget. It usually does forget during the interval before another visita- 
tion so that when another epidemic strikes the same story is repeated of 
doubt and denial, followed by gradual unwilling realization, then panic 
and despair. 

Most of those great and devastating epidemics of the past are be- 
lieved to have been chiefly of the bubonic type though there seems little 
doubt that the pneumonic variety of the disease played some rdle also. In 
more modern times there are records of pneumonic epidemics of tre- 
mendous extent. In 1910-11 in Manchuria and Northern China, 60,000 
cases are recorded without a single recovery. In 1917-18 there were 
16,000 deaths in Mongolia and in 1920-21 there were 9,000 deaths. It 
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seems not uncommon in some countries for bubonic plague to be epi- 
demic in summer and to change to the pneumonic type when winter 
weather brings people into closer association with each other in houses. 

Many lay as well as medical writers have occupied themselves 
with descriptions of the great outbreaks of plague. Indced we go chiefly 
to the former for the whole picture of the effect of these terrible visita- 
tions upon the human population. Reference is made to the disease in 
the Bible where, incidentally, its association with rats and mice is vaguely 
hinted at. Samuel Pepys in his revealing Diary gives much first hand 
information about the great epidemic of 1665 in London. Daniel Defoe 
gives a detailed account of the same occurrence in his book, The Journal 
of the Plague Year. This book, though fictional, gives an accurate im- 
pression of the actual situation. Bocaccio’s description in his famous 
Decameron is likewise an impressive and probably trustworthy picture 
of the terrible visitation of the city of Florence, Italy in the fourteenth 
century. The famous Italian novelist, Manzoni, in his book The Be- 
throthed takes his characters through the devastating pestilence of Milan 
in 1630 and gives, in my opinion, one of the finest pictures ever written 
of all the factors which contribute to the general havoc cause by plague 
in a community in carlier times. 

Medical writings on the plague are very numerous but for our gen- 
eral information on the more famous epidemics we are indebted to the 
medical historians of the nineteenth century, Hecker, Haeser, and others. 
The original descriptions have been sifted by these writers and we now 
feel reasonably sure of certain facts of much importance about the 
behavior of this disease at least in the Christian era. In the reign of 
Justinian (542-548 A.D.) an epidemic of huge proportions centering 
about Constantinople seems unquestionably to have been plague. The 
“Black Death” of the fourteenth century (1347-51) likewise is now 
universally judged to have been plague, the name presumably arising 
from some of the striking characteristics, such as the tendency toward 
the occurrence of hemorrhagic areas in the skin in the bubonic type, the 
bloody sputum and cyanosis common in the pneumonic type or the black 
tongue, characteristic of the dead from either type. This widespread 
epidemic of the fourteenth century is famous both for its geographical 
extent and for its unprecedented mortality. All of Europe was ravished 
and it is stated by Gibbon to be conservatively estimated that twenty-five 
million people lost their lives, nearly one-quarter of the entire popula- 
tion. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there were numerous 
epidemics. Indeed during the seventeenth century, the disease was almost 
continuously present in Europe, its high mortality being marked by 
frequent localized outbreaks of startling severity. In 1665, for example, 
London was visited with an attack that in three months caused the death 
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of 69,000 people in a city of less than a quarter of a million, a calamity 
so terrifying as to upset the whole social organization of the city. 

From the middle of the eighteenth century the disease began to 
recede from Europe, the southeastern part remaining its only continuous 
stronghold for a number of years. Turkey held on the longest but at 
last in 1841 plague seemed even to desert this favored spot. Wuh Lien 
Teh, the well known Chinese plague authority, says there is evidence that 
in the East there was a nearly parallel behavior of the plague during 
these centuries, a retrogression occurring in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

The modern era of plague rather clearly begins with its epidemic 
occurrence in Canton, China, in 1894. Wuh Lien Teh believes that it 
came to the province of Yunnan from the west but the exact time rela- 
tions have not as yet been made clear. Its course after striking Canton, 
however, is now well known. Appearing almost immediately in Hong 
Kong it spread from this port to many parts of the world including for 
the first time North America. In 1896 according to McCoy, India, 
Japan, Asiatic Turkey, and European Russia were infected. In 1898 
Madagascar and Mauritius and in 1899 Arabia, Persia, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Austria, Portugal, British South Africa, Egypt, the French Ivory 
Coast and Portuguese Africa were all invaded. Argentina, Brazil, Para- 
guay, and the Hawaiian Islands were entered about the same time, and 
in 1900 the disease was brought to San Francisco. In 1907 a very small 
outbreak occurred in Seattle. In 1914 plague appeared in New Orleans 
and in 1920 an epidemic occurred in Galveston, Texas. 

This new outburst of plague in 1894 with its subsequent world-wide 
dissemination is most interesting to us for several reasons. First of all, 
it occurred in our own times and we are still suffering from its ravages. 
McCoy wrote in 1925 of ‘The Present Pandemic of Plague’’ and esti- 
mated that since its appearance in Hong Kong ten to fifteen million 
people had died of the disease. There has been some retrogression 
since 1925 but a heavy toll is still being taken in many parts of the world, 
especially in India, certain parts of Africa and some of the islands of 
the South Seas. But a more important feature to us of this last great 
pandemic is the fact that several foci of distribution of this dreaded 
pestilence have been established in the new world through infection of 
the native, free living rodent population. It is certain that it will be many 
years before plague ceases to be a public health problem of great impor- 
tance either in South or North America. Indeed experience in other 
countries gives us little hope that we shall ever again completely dispel 
plague from the country. 

But along with the misfortunes of the 1894 outbreak came also hope 
that the terrible ravages of plague in ancient times are forever a thing 
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of the past. In the very year of its appearance in Hong Kong plague 
yielded up its etiological secret. Pasteurella pestis was discovered almost 
simultaneously in that year by the Frenchman, Yersin, and the Japanese, 
Kitasato. Almost at once workers all over the world were launched on a 
campaign of research to discover the secrets of transmission and dis- 
semination of this destroying malady. The story of the great work coming 
out of the campaign then started is too long to tell here. The fight has 
gone on continuously since that time and is still continuing. The records 
of its accomplishments establish it as one of the most brilliant scientific 
campaigns in the history of medicine. The breadth and depth of the 
problems involved have seemed to increase with progress until now 
almost every phase of scientific endeavor is included in it. 

It is the breadth and complexity of the plague problem that I want 
especially to picture to you as medical librarians. From this it may be 
deduced how wide may be the demands upon a library made by those 
whose objective is the solving of the practical problems presented by a 
single disease. 

The purely bacteriological study of the plague bacillus itself is an 
interesting and extensive chapter in the story of plague research. It is 
now well along toward completion though the need of new data will 
continue to arise for some time. The solution of the problem of im- 
munity however has scarcely been begun. For many years in those popu- 
lations that still live on too intimate terms with rats and fleas there 
will be a need for individual means of protection which will keep open 
the great questions of active and passive immunization. So far in this 
field only enough has been accomplished to stimulate hope in continued 
investigation. 

The study of the life history and habits of the rat has been a problem 
of transcendant importance in relation to the problem of plague, and 
the facts that have been published about this animal in the last half 
century form a story that is replete with revealing facts related to plague. 
That the cunning manifested in the biological attributes of this lowly 
animal has been a fitting match for the mental acuity of man is evidenced 
by the fact that though mankind sees only evil in this creature, even in the 
United States it is estimated that we still feed a population of rats nu- 
merically equal to or exceeding the human population. 

Even greater in scope and significance than the problem of the rat is 
that of the free living rodents in their relation to plague. The ground 
squirrels and prairie dogs and marmots of the United States, the tarbagans 
of Asia, the gerbilles and field mice of South Africa and dozens of 
others constitute a sort of reserve storehouse of plague infection from 
which those closer companions of man, the rats, may have their fires relit 
if by chance or human effort they become extinguished. Not only are the 
life history and habits of each of these species pertinent to the human 
problem of plague, but so are hundreds of seemingly unrelated facts about 
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their environment which constitute the ecological factors that determine 
the rise and fall of their populations under natural conditions, and be- 
come the weapons of man in his efforts to exterminate them. 

Perhaps the most illuminating chapter in the whole of plague re- 
search is that which records the rdle of its insect vectors. This chapter is 
by no means finished but the story it tells to date is no less than astonish- 
ing in the accomplishments which it reveals. That this part of the problem 
is an ever broadening one is shown by the fact that literally dozens of 
new species of fleas, lice, and ticks are described each year. And each 
of these introduces a new problem in plague transmission. That species 
differ in their capacity to transmit plague and that these differences are 
often intimately related to their individual physiological attributes may 
be illustrated by a single example. Years ago it was shown by the Indian 
Plague Commission that the flea Xenopsylla cheopis owed its special 
proficiency in transmitting plague from rat to rat and from rat to man 
chiefly to certain anatomical and physiological qualities that permitted 
colonies of plague bacilli to grow in the upper part of its alimentary 
tract producing an obstruction which prevented food from entering the 
stomach. The intense hunger this produced increased the avidity of the 
creature for feeding on its host. It was able to draw blood into its oesopha- 
gus where it could be contaminated with plague organisms whereas due 
to the obstruction the strong contractions of its alimentary musculature 
merely resulted in causing the regurgitation of this contaminated ma- 
terial into the wound. The peculiar arrangement of the alimentary organs 
of this species of flea is shared by but few species. It is partly due to this 
fact that, though many species of fleas and other ectoparasites are common 
on the animal carriers of plague the Xeno psylla cheopis remains the most 
important single factor in determining the dissemination of plague among 
animals and its spread from animals to man. This is so well established, 
indeed, that if in a plague free area the relative abundance of this para- 
site among the rats is known one can predict whether plague is likely 
to become established among these animals if it is introduced. 

Many other fields of research could be mentioned that constitute 
special problems in the general study of plague. It is well known that 
the disease shows a seasonal distribution. Its incidence is related to mean 
temperatures and to atmospheric humidity and to other meteorological 
phenomena. Some have even brought astronomy into the picture by sug- 
gesting that the great cycles of plague in past centuries have their ex- 
planation in the occurrence of sun spots or other phenomena involving 
the movements of the heavenly bodies. This however will be sufficient 
to indicate to you the scope of the subject as a field of scientific research. 

May I finally impose on your patience for a moment longer to give you 
a brief account of a subject more intimately related to our own interests 
here in the United States. 

Plague was introduced into San Francisco in 1900 and into certain 
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other American cities in the years immediately following. In these other 
regions the disease subsequently appeared to die out completely. Infected 
rats were found in Seattle infrequently for ten years and in New Orleans 
and Texas for a few years also, but no plague infected animals have been 
found in any of these cities for many years now. In San Francisco, un- 
fortunately, the story was different. There the infection, during its sojourn 
among the city’s rats was transferred to the very numerous ground 
squirrels in the surrounding region, and among these animals it has never 
since died out. Indeed it has tended to spread, slowly at first, later with 
astonishing speed. Efforts have been made continuously to limit this 
spread. For a long time these efforts kept the infection within a few 
counties around San Francisco Bay. By 1934 however infected squirrels 
had been found as far south as Los Angeles, east to Merced and north to 
Modoc County. In the summer of 1933 there was reported an unusual 
mortality among ground squirrels in other parts of California and also 
in Oregon. This was coincident with a marked increase in the squirrel 
population. In the spring of 1934 this mortality was again evident and 
was then shown to be due to plague. Hundreds of animals were found 
dead in the fields especially at the entrances to their burrows. One or 
two human cases occurred in California and it was in this year that the 
first and only human plague case occurred in Oregon. Subsequent in- 
vestigation has shown that a very wide dissemination of the disease has 
taken place in the west. Geographically it must now be conceded that the 
free living rodents are infected to some extent throughout the entire 
West, at least to the Rocky Mountain Divide. There is little reason to 
suppose that it will stop here. As yet there is no establishment of the 
disease among the rats of the cities in these areas. The contacts between 
the wild rodents and rats are not frequent, but they may occur so that 
this avenue of approach of the disease to the human population must be 
constantly guarded. Another hazard is seen in the possibility that a case of 
bubonic plague due to casual contact with infected wild rodents may de- 
velop a plague pneumonia which may then be transmitted to contacts 
without the intervention of rats or fleas. 

It may safely be predicted, then, that at least the western United 
States will continue to harbor plague bacilli in its wild rodent population 
for many years, perhaps permanently. It will serve one useful purpose 
perhaps in that it will be a factor in limiting the extent of depredations 
by some of the crop destroying pests, but it will at the same time be a 
constant source of danger to the human population which will call for 
continuous vigilance on the part of organized public health. In the 
meantime an enlightened public opinion can help by supporting measures 
to exterminate rats by building them out of our homes and places of 
business. 
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TULAREMIA is one of the infectious diseases the knowledge of which ts 
almost wholly the product of American scientific research. Beginning 
with the observations of McCoy’ in 1910, who reported a “plague-like 
disease of rodents’”’ occurring in California, and continuing with the pres- 
ent wide spread researches carried on in medical institutions and labo- 
ratories, the entire clarification of the disease as a clinical entity—its 
etiology, pathology and epidemiology—resulted from the labor of Ameri- 
can scientists. Indeed, one can safely say that to the United States Public 
Health Service goes the glory of our present knowledge of this disease, 
for it is the investigators of this Service who contributed most of the re- 
search, and incidentally were frequently victims of the disease themselves. 
The first description of tularemia was made on September 19, 1907, 
by Ancil Martin,? an ophthalmic surgeon, of Phoenix, then the territory 
of Arizona, in a letter sent by him to F. G. Novy, of the University of 
Michigan. In this letter Martin stated that he had under observation and 
treatment five cases of an infection caused by the skinning and dressing 
of wild rabbits. The next advance in our knowledge of the disease was 
made by G. W. McCoy, who was stationed at San Francisco during 1908- 
1911 as director of the United States Public Health Service plague labo- 
ratory. In studying guinea pigs injected with material from presumably 
plague-infected rodents, he found that from some of these guinea pigs, 
showing lesions typical of plague, he could not isolate the germ causing 
plague, Pasteurella pestis. The plague bacillus ordinarily grows on the 
simplest culture media, but the germ which was soon to be isolated and 
identified as the causative organism of tularemia, requires special culture 
media. The special growth requirements along with a description of the 
organism were reported by McCoy and Chapin* in 1912, who named the 
germ bacterium tularensis, after Tulare County, California, where the dis- 
ease was first observed. Incidentally, Chapin was the first of the fifty-six 
known cases of laboratory infections of tularemia. 
The first published description of the disease may be found in the 
* Read as part of a “Symposium of the History and Literature of Epidemiology, 


with Emphasis on some Pacific Coast Aspects,”’ at the annual meeting of the Medical 
Library Association, Portland, Oregon, June 25, 1940. 
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March, 1911, issue of Northwest Medicine, in an article by R. A. Pearse,‘ 
who reported sceing six cases of fever caused by the bite of the deer-fly. 
He called this disease ‘‘deer-fly fever.” The first human case on record 
which was confirmed bacteriologically was reported by Wherry and 
Lamb’ in 1913, when they isolated the bacteria from a conjunctival 
ulcer. The man who contributed most to our knowledge of tularemia as 
a separate clinical entity, Edward Francis, began his investigations at 
Delta, Utah, in 1919. DeKruif has written a most absorbing and thrilling 
narrative of Dr. Francis’s exploits in his book, Hunger Fighters.® If you 
have not already read it, by all means do so. Francis, studying what was 
supposed to be ‘‘deer-fly fever,” recognized its identity, and named the 
infection tularemia. The first human case from whom Francis obtained 
material for guinea pig inoculation died on the twenty-sixth day of his 
illness, and five days later he himself came down with the disease, from 
which it took him two months to recover. 

Subsequent investigations have shown the presence of human cases 
of the disease in the forty-eight states and the District of Columbia, and 
have traced the source of human cases to twenty-four forms of American 
wildlife. Since 1925, tularemia has been recognized for the first time 
in ten foreign countries. 

Rabbit fever, glandular type of tick fever, deer-fly fever and Ohara’s 
disease were several other names given to the disease now universally 
known as tularemia. 

Wild rabbits and hares constitute the greatest reservoir of infection 
for other animals and man. Over ninety per cent of human cases in the 
United States have been attributed to these animals. The disease is per- 
petuated among them through the agency of biting, blood-sucking flies, 
lice and ticks. Domestic rabbits, although highly susceptible, are in na- 
ture free from this disease. Periodic decimation of wild rabbits in a 
district where they are usually abundant is undoubtedly due to tularemia. 

We have reason to believe that ticks are the most common carriers of 
tularemia in Oregon. The rabbit tick, the wood tick, and the dog tick 
have all been incriminated as carriers. Parker, Brooks and Marsh’ showed 
the wood tick, dermacentor occidentalis, which is common in many sec- 
tions of California and in southwestern Oregon, to be infested with 
bacterium tularensis. ‘“‘Horseflies,” according to the United States Public 
Health Service,*® ‘‘have caused sixty-eight cases in Utah and surrounding 
states. They bite on the exposed parts of the body. Thirty of 170 en- 
rollees in a Civilian Conservation Corps camp in Utah became infected 
in July, 1935. Their unusual sites of infection were located on the back, 
since the boys, when at work, were stripped to the waist.” 

Tularemia has been contracted by humans mainly as a result of the 
organism entering through a skin wound. Sometimes the infection pene- 
trates the apparently unbroken skin of the hands. An interesting experi- 
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ment conducted by Madame Ohara, wife of the Japanese discoverer of 
the disease, showed how easily infection may be obtained. She took the 
heart blood and tissue fluid of a rabbit dead from the disease, and rubbed 
them lightly into the back of her left hand. Twenty minutes later she 
washed off the adherent material with soap and water. She developed 
tularemia. Numerous cases are on record where the infection was con- 
tracted by simply handling infected rabbits. Fingers soiled by rabbit 
blood may convey infection to the eyes. Eating insufficiently cooked wild- 
rabbit meat caused twenty cases in five families in the United States, of 
whom twelve died. Sheep, although very slightly susceptible, have caused 
a number of cases of tularemia among shearers, butchers and herders as 
a result of contact with wood tick and tick feces located in the wool. 

Other wildlife reported as having conveyed the infection to humans 
are: tree squirrel, opossum, sage hen, coyote, deer, red fox, bull snake, 
quail, ground hog, muskrat, hog, skunk, raccoon, woodchuck, beaver. 
Lamb, cat and dog are domestic animals known to have infected humans 
with tularemia. 

Evidence that tularemia may be water-borne was first reported by 
Russian workers’ in 1935. Forty-three cases were discovered among peas- 
ants who drank water from a brook thought to have been contaminated 
by water rats. In 1928'° an outbreak of tularemia among 150 Russians 
was reported from Astrakhan. These cases were all caused by the han- 
dling of water rats, which are hunted for their furs. In February, 1940, 
Parker, Jellison, Kohls and Davis" of the United States Public Health 
Service reported the isolation of bacterium tularensis from water in three 
streams in Montana. Their findings were incidental to studies of epi- 
zootic tularemia in beavers. 

While tularemia is a highly infectious disease, no instance has as 
yet been reported of its spread from man to man by mere contact or by 
the bites of insects which have previously bitten a patient. Instances of 
two or more persons receiving the infection from handling the same ant- 
mal are not lacking. Levin'’* has reported an Indian mother and her three 
small daughters to have contracted the disease from handling the same 
infected rabbit. 

Francis’* has classified tularemia under four clinical types: ulcero- 
glandular, oculo-glandular, glandular and typhoid type. The vast ma- 
jority of the cases encountered are of the ulcero-glandular type. The 
incubation period is from twenty-four hours to ten days, the average 
being three and one-half days. The onset is sudden, with headache, 
chilliness, vomiting, fever, prostration and aching body pains. The sore, 
usually on the hand, develops into an ulcer, and the nearby lymph glands, 
at the elbow or in the armpit, become enlarged, tender and painful, and 
later may develop into abscesses. In the typhoid type there is no primary 
lesion nor is there glandular enlargement. Convalescence is very slow 
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and relapses have been reported. Most patients recover without perma- 
nent ill effects, although about five per cent die, notably among those 
who develop pneumonia. In so far as is known one attack confers perma- 
nent immunity. 

The organism causing tularemia, bacterium tularensis, is small, grows 
best at body temperature, and as previously stated requires special me- 
dium. It may be isolated best by injection of the infected material, blood, 
tissue or pus, into guinea pigs, rabbits or white mice. The animals die 
within a weck and present a characteristic pathology, closely resembling 
that found in animals dying from bubonic plague. Because of this simi- 
larity some workers have placed the bacterium tularensis in the hemor- 
rhagic septicemia group of organisms. 

Laboratory diagnosis of tularemia can be made by isolation of the 
organism or by serological means. The laboratory method of choice is 
the agglutination test, a test which consists of bringing the blood serum 
of the suspected case in contact with a suspension of the organism. If 
the patient has tularemia his serum will cause the bacteria to clump or 
agglutinate. Francis states that he knows of no other disease in which 
an agglutination test will set the diagnosis right in such certain terms 
after so many years. Simpson'’ reported the diagnosis of tularemia by 
means of the agglutination test in a man aged thirty-nine, who twenty- 
four years previously had been infected by the handling of wild rabbits. 
Foshay,'* in an extensive review of the subject, states that there is no 
report of a single failure of a patient to develop serum agglutinins unless 
death occurred during the first two weeks of the disease. 

Foshay'’ has described a skin test which he claims to be of value in 
the diagnosis of tularemia. His test looks like a positive tuberculin test, 
and consists of the injection of a specially prepared killed suspension of 
tularense organism. This test, it is claimed, will usually confirm the 
diagnosis of tularemia in the first week of the disease, when the aggluti- 
nation test is negative. 

Treatment of tularemia was until recently entirely symptomatic. 
Roentgen rays, neoarsphenamine, and sulfanilamide have been used with 
more or less success. Serum therapy has received considerable study in 
the past few years, Foshay’s report on 600 cases so treated gives promise 
of a possible successful therapeutic measure. In ‘‘Pubiic Health Reports” 
for April 19, 1940, however, the United States Public Health Service 
states that there is no specific preventive or curative treatment for the dis- 
ease. 

Cases and deaths from tularemia have been increasing annually. For 
the United States as a whole, there were reported only fifteen cases in 
1924; 806 cases in 1929, 2088 cases with 139 deaths in 1938, and 2200 
cases with approximately 150 deaths in 1939. Unquestionably the wide 
publicity given this disease in the medical press, and even in lay publi- 
cations, has made the physicians more alert in its recognition. Francis 
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has paid a deserving tribute to the American medical practitioner when 
he said: ‘“The alertness of the American physician is illustrated by his 
ability to diagnose his first case of tularemia from the textbook descrip- 
tion of the disease alone, never having seen a case previously.”” The rising 
tide of reported cases indicates, nevertheless, that the public at large are 
unaware of the danger which lurks in the wild rabbit. Legislation to 
prevent the spread of tularemia by restricting the purchase and sale or 
handling of wild hares and rabbits has been enacted in Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, and Ohio. 

It is indeed interesting to note that while the recognition of tularemia 
and the gradual unfolding of all its characteristics by McCoy, Chapin, 
Francis, Parker and others were carried out west of the Rockies, the ma- 
jority of the reported cases have come from the central, eastern and 
southern parts of the country. In Oregon, tularemia has never presented 
a serious public health problem. Since 1925 and including 1939 a total 
of fifty-eight cases and one death have been reported. The largest number 
of cases reported in any year was fifteen in 1929; no cases were reported 
in 1926, 1927 and 1937. 

Table I gives the reported monthly cases of tularemia in Oregon from 
1925 to 1939 inclusive. 


TABLE I. REPORTED MONTHLY CASES OF TULAREMIA IN OREGON, 1925-1939 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Total 
1925 1 1 2 
1928 1 1 2 
1929 1 1 l ps 5 2 1 1 1 15 
1930 l l 1 2 5 
1931 l | 2 
1932 3 3 3 1 10 
1933 1 2 2 1 1 7 
1934 2 1 3 
1935 1 1 
1936 1 2 3 
1937 0 
1938 2 2 4 
1939 4 4 
Total 1 1 3 3 3 10 13 17 4 2 1 0 58 


A study of the table indicates that there is a marked seasonal inci- 
dence of this disease. While cases were reported in every month except 
December, the number reported for June, July and August represented 
sixty-nine per cent of the total. This peculiar incidence may be explained 
by several reasons. Jack rabbits, regarded as a destructive pest in the 
western states, are hunted from early spring until fall months. Deer-flies 
are most active from June to September. The wood tick (Dermacentor 
andersoni stiles) is most active between March and August. 

The United States Public Health Service® gives the following in- 
formation and procedures for the prevention of tularemia: 

1. A wild rabbit should never be handled with the bare hands. Rub- 
ber gloves, so long as they are impervious, afford excellent protection, 
but they are easily pierced by skinning knife or by fragments of bone 
and the wearer must be alert to avoid even the most inconspicuous 


skin prick. 
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2. Immune persons only should be employed in laboratories work- 
ing with known or presumably infected animal and insect hosts of the 
disease. 

3. The liberal use of soap and water, followed by disinfection, is 
recommended to remove blood or other infected material from the hands. 
The same precaution should be observed after touching the fur of wild 
rabbits or other game killed in areas where tularemia is known to exist. 

4. Infected meat is rendered safe for food by thorough cooking, but 
the organism will remain alive and virulent in the red juices of partly 
cooked game. 

5. Refrigeration for ordinary periods does not kill the organism caus- 
ing tularemia. 

The literature on tularemia is quite extensive and may be found in 
the general medical as well as specialty medical publications. The Bal- 
letin of the Hygienic Laboratory (now the National Institute of Health) 
gives the discoveries of McCoy and Chapin. The Pablic Health Re ports 
of the United States Public Health Service contain by far the most nu- 
merous as well as the most important contributions to our knowledge of 
the disease. The Journal of the American Medical Association, the Jour- 
nal of Infectious Diseases, Northwest Medicine, and several state medical 
society publications such as those of Ohio and Indiana have also pub- 
lished a considerable number of articles on tularemia. The only book 
on this disease is that by W. M. Simpson: Tularemia, Paul B. Hoeber. 
Inc., New York, 1929. 
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MINUTES OF THE FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


MONDAY, JUNE 24, 1940 


THIS FIRST DAY was taken up with registration at the Association’s business 
headquarters, Hotel Heathman, Portland, Oregon. Most members who arrived 
early enough spent the day visiting either the Oregon coast, or some of the 
libraries in Salem, Oregon. 


TUESDAY MORNING, JUNE 25 


The meeting was formally opened in the new auditorium of the University 
of Oregon Medical School with the president, Col. Harold W. Jones, presid- 
ing. The address of welcome was given by Dr. Frank R. Menne, Department 
of Pathology, University of Oregon Medical School. Col. Jones then delivered 
his presidential address, ‘‘On the State of Medical Literature and Medical Li- 
braries.”’ 

The business meeting followed, with the approval of the minutes of the 
1939 meeting as printed in the Bulletin. The reports of the officers and com- 
mittee chairmen were read, and approved in the following order: executive 
committee report, by the chairman, Miss Marshall; secretary’s report, Miss 
Holt; treasurer’s report, Miss King. The acceptance of this last report was 
made contingent with the report of the auditing committee appointed from 
the chair as follows: Dr. A. H. Sanford, Miss Naylor and Mrs. George. Mem- 
bership committee, report by the chairman, Miss Mae L. Walker (read in her 
absence by the secretary) ; finance committee, report by Col. Jones, chairman 
ex-officio. 

Miss Noyes made the recommendation that before the treasurer's report 
is submitted each year a certified public accountant shall verify it, and thus 
eliminate the necessity of someone giving it a cursory glance before its ac- 
ceptance. She went on to say that many organizations are following this plan, 
have a definite fiscal year, and close their books at a specified time. 

Miss King stated that for her own satisfaction, the last two years, she has 
followed the practice of having her report audited by the bank in which the 
Association's checking account is deposited. The cost has been five dollars 
for the two years. 

Mrs. Cunningham moved to include the suggestion that the proposal of 
Miss Noyes be referred to the executive committee for consideration. 

Mrs. Irish seconded the motion and it was approved by the meeting. 

Special committee on a Medical Library Handbook, preliminary report by 
the chairman, Miss Doe (read in her absence by the secretary) ; the Exchange 
report by the manager, Miss Lawrence. 

Miss Lawrence: 1 just heard from one of the “Quick Want’’ Exchange 
lists a library in Chicago received a box with a $19.80 freight charge due, 
containing material they had not checked and did not want, and another bill 
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for $7.00 or $8.00 was sent in for drayage. I found this library had listed only 
books with me. The Chicago Library will have to get in touch with the New 
York City Library and see why they dumped the material on them. The use 
of the Exchange has been increased, due to “Quick Wants.” 

Col. Jones stated that he recently realized the Army Medical Library has 
about sixty tons of duplicate material which it is impossible to handle at the 
present time. This represents an accumulation of about fifty years. He ex- 
pressed the hope that some day it will do the Association some good. 

Committee on periodicals and serial publications, report by the chairman, 
Mrs. Cunningham. 

Mrs. Cunningham: This year the study of foreign periodicals has been 
difficult because of the unsettled conditions causing delay in receiving them. 
We had to ask help of a great many libraries. They have been kind in co- 
operating, but we have had to change figures several times when new ma- 
terial came in. Regarding Biological Abstracts 1 do feel that while it might 
represent publication of a new journal or addition to a journal, it would co- 
ordinate material very widely scattered. Suggestion is made that a subcommit- 
tee approach foundations for funds for the continuance of this published 
material in view of discontinuance of many subscriptions in Europe. 

Col. Jones: The appointment of a subcommittee will probably rest with 
the executive committee for further study of the subject at a later date. 

Standardization of periodicals, report (read by Mrs. Cunningham). 

Mrs. Cunningham: If this work should extend beyond medical periodicals 
I might not wish to go on with it. 

Joint committee on indexing and abstracting services, report presented 
by Mrs. Cunningham. 

Mrs. Cunningham stated that this committee was under the direction of 
the late Dr. Gilchrist, who had just outlined their work when his activities 
were cut short. The new chairman tried to accomplish something at the Ameri- 
can Library Association meetings in Cincinnati, but this year nothing was done. 

Miss Biethan moved that the fine reports presented be accepted by the 
Association and thanks be expressed to the various chairmen. This was unani- 
mously approved by the meeting. 

As time permitted, the chair called for the report of the committee on 
foreign importations, by the chairman, Mr. Fleming (read in his absence by 
the secretary). 

The business meeting was then adjourned. 

The president then introduced Prof. E. F. Lawrence, Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon School of Architecture, who gave a most delightful talk on 
the library building itself, and how it came into being. Miss Hallam was then 
called upon to explain the exhibits placed in the library for our entertainment. 
She began by saying that they owned very little in the medical classics and in- 
stead of trying to feature them, were engaged in collecting medical material 
of western interest, such as old instruments and books used by the pioneer 
doctors. The best example is the collection of titles used by Dr. Marcus Whit- 
man, at the mission established in 1835, near what is now Walla Walla, 
Washington. These books represent a duplicate collection, as the originals 
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were destroyed by fire in 1847, during the massacre. A group of texts rec- 
ommended in the catalogue for the first session of the University of Oregon 
Medical School, 1887-88, are designed to represent medicine as practiced 
fifty years ago. The exhibit of portraits of former officers of the Association 
are displayed to illustrate the very interesting paper by Miss Noyes entitled, 
“Lest We Forget.” 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Following a two hour recess spent in enjoying the beautiful surroundings 
outside the library building as well as inside, where we were guests of the 
Oregon State Medical Society at a delectable luncheon, ably presided over by 
its vice-president, Dr. George E. Henton, the meeting was called to order for 
the afternoon at 2:30 o'clock. 

“A Symposium on the History and Literature of Epidemiology with 
Emphasis on Some Pacific Coast Aspects,” held the close attention of the au- 
dience for the afternoon. Dr. Leon F. Ray, Director of Communicable Dis- 
ease Control, Bureau of Health at Portland, Oregon, read the introductory 
paper entitled, ‘Epidemiology,’ in which he described the meaning of the 
term, ‘‘as the science of disease causation.’’ He went on to say: “Both the epi- 
demiologist and the physician are interested in the diagnosis of a given case, 
but for different reasons. The question in the physician’s mind relates to 
prognosis and treatment; in the epidemiologist’s it relates to those circum- 
stances in the action and environment of the patient that may have a bearing 
on its cause.” 

Then followed a paper by Dr. J. J. Sears, Professor of Bacteriology at 
the University of Oregon Medical School, ‘'The Problem of Plague as an 
Epidemic Disease.” Dr. Sears briefly outlined the history of plague in its 
various phases from ancient times through modern. He stressed the impor- 
tance of rat extermination as the most certain means of plague control. 

The third paper in the symposium presented by Dr. William Levin, Di- 
rector of the State Hygienic Laboratory at Portland, Oregon, was titled ‘Tu- 
laremia.”” Dr. Levin opened his address by stating that Tularemia is one of 
the infectious diseases the knowledge of which is almost wholly the product 
of American scientific research. He then traced the various steps of investi- 
gation beginning in 1910, and still in progress. One interesting point he made 
was the fact that only one book has been published on this subject about 
which so much has been written. 

The final paper vividly presented by Dr. C. B. Philip, Medical Entomolo- 
gist, United States Public Health Service, Rocky Mountain Laboratory, Hamil- 
ton, Montana, was called ‘Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever.” Dr. Philip 
showed colored moving pictures illustrating, in most intimate detail, the com- 
plete two year life cycle of the tick, chief vector of the virus of this fever. 
The pictures were at times so very convincing that the sound of the audience 
squirming in the darkened auditorium was distinctly audible. After a brief 
period of question and discussion the meeting was adjourned. 
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TUESDAY EVENING 


Shortly before seven o'clock members of the Association and their friends 
began gathering at the Heathman Hotel for the annual reception and banquet. 
Portland is famous for its roses and the tables were set amid a profusion of 
roses and flowers of all colors presented by the Women’s Advertising Club of 
Portland. Beautiful menu cards picturing the snowy peak of Mt. Hood mir- 
rored in a quiet lake completed the picture of Portland as we shall all long 
delight in remembering it. 

Immediately after the banquet a unique surprise awaited the diners. The 
president called for Miss Noyes and Miss Marshall to join him and they were 
all three forthwith made members of the “Mystic Order of the Rose’ by Mrs 
Helen Hruby, in a very charming ceremony. This included an appropriate 
speech and the presentation of a bouquet of beautiful roses to each of the 
ladies, and a boutonniere to the Colonel. Dr. John E. Weeks, an honored 
member of the library committee of the University of Oregon Medical School, 
talked very charmingly about “My Interest in Libraries.” His interest is very 
real, for although he did not tell us so, he has given largely both in time and 
money to make their new library what it is. Then followed a most entertaining 
talk by Dr. Burt Brown Barker, vice-president of the University of Oregon, 
on his ‘Adventures in Research in the Hudson’s Bay Company Archives, 
London.” This series of adventures as they shuttled back and forth between 
Portland and London caused many a chuckle among those of us who have 
had similar experiences in running down bits of “evidence.” 

The president next read letters and telegrams received from some of the 
members who wished us well though they one and all ‘felt to mourn” over 
their inability to be present and share the fun of the meeting. 

We then lingeringly dispersed, still talking of the pleasant moments 
just passed. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JUNE 26 


The meeting was called to order by the president at 9:30 A.M. and the 
session opened with a paper by Dr. Olaf Larsell, Professor of Anatomy at 
the University of Oregon Medical School, on ‘‘Pacific Northwest Medical His- 
tory.” Dr. Larsell divided the subject into various periods, beginning with 
that of the explorers, and following through the fur-traders, missions, Amerti- 
can settlement, and finally the modern period. This paper was followed by a 
round table discussion dealing with “Methods in Regional Medical Historical 
Research,” under the leadership of Dr. Larsell. Those taking part were: Mzss 
Mary Louise Marshall, Tulane University Medical School, who spoke briefly 
on what Tulane Medical School members are doing toward collecting ma- 
terial on local medical history. The background made by the former Spanish 
and French influences in New Orleans tends to make the work of collecting 
and compiling the material interesting as well as valuable. The Historical So- 
ciety is presenting one paper a month on some important New Orleans physi- 
cian who practiced prior to the Civil War. There is also a student medical 
history group at the Medical School of Tulane University. 

Miss Sue Biethan, University of Michigan Medical School Library, de- 
scribed their student medical history group, some of the collections of old 
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books in the library, and the celebration held in honor of the 100th anniversary 
of the University. 

Miss Darrach: We have been going through all the Michigan medical 
journals and have collected a good history of all medical societies in Detroit. 

Mrs. Cooksley, Rochester Academy of Medicine Library, discussed at length 
the work of collecting and compiling the medical history of Monroe County, 
New York State. 

Mr. Nathan VanPatten, director, Stanford University Libraries, described 
the two aspects of medical history, local, and regional, as related to the whole 
world. These aspects vary from time to time and influence to a considerable 
extent the nature of collecting material for a medical library. 

Miss Helen E. Norris, Hennepin County Medical Society Library, Minne- 
apolis, in her remarks called attention to the importance of collecting facts 
about local medical history while the older members of the community are 
still living, and able to give first-hand information. 

Miss Gladys Ramsey, University of Wisconsin Medical School Library, de- 
scribed the University of Wisconsin Medical School Seminar, begun in 1909 
by Dr. William Snow Miller and still actively continuing as the William Snow 
Miller Medical History Seminar. It meets monthly and the papers presented 
are concerned with subjects of both local and state medical history. 

Following the round table group, Dr. Clarence A. Smith, of Seattle, edi- 
tor of Northwest Medicine, spoke on ‘Developments and Problems of a 
State Medical Journal.’ He outlined some of the problems inherent in publi- 
cation of a state association medical journal and described many of the features 
necessary for its maintenance and promotion. 

At the conclusion of this paper the meeting adjourned for luncheon. 

The faculty of the University of Oregon Medical School, was host on this 
refreshing occasion, and Mr. Ralf Couch, secretary of the Medical School, as 
acting host did the honors so hospitably that we all felt we belonged right 
there in Portland. After the luncheon we wandered outside the building and 
grouped ourselves on the front steps of the library to be photographed, most 
successfully. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon meeting was called to order by the president at 2:30 P.M. 
The first speaker was Dr. Horace M. Miller, North Pacific College of Dentistry, 
Portlang, who talked most convincingly on the “Specialized Dental Library.” 
He eA the growth and development of the dental library up to the present 
day skwing how the trend is toward the specialized dental library, increas- 
ingly *tonscious of its obligation to the profession. 

Miss Alice M. McCann, University of Pittsburgh Schools of Medicine and 
Dentistry Library, spoke about ‘“The Dental Index—One Hundred Years; Its 
Future.” A résumé of the history of the indexing of dental literature was 
given, and a plea made for the publication of a current dental index at more 
frequent intervals than is being achieved at present. 

Miss Lucy M. Lewis, director of libraries, Oregon State System of Higher 
Education, Corvallis, spoke on the “Use of Film in Library Instruction and 
Service.’’ Her talk was illustrated by means of a film showing how freshmen 
are taught the use of the library facilities at Oregon State College. 
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Dr. Ira A. Manville, director of the Nutritional Research Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, ably presented ‘Problems in Bibliography Based on a 
Study of Terminology in the Field of Nutrition.” Before beginning his talk 
Dr. Manville handed to each member present a copy of ‘Tables of Vitamin 
References,” such as a medical librarian might be asked to compile. Develop- 
ments in the field of nutritional research are taking place so rapidly that the 
reference librarian is faced with a real problem to solve in providing adequate 
references and bibliographies on nutritional subjects to those requesting them. 

Miss Amelia Feary, Chief of Medical Social Service, University of Oregon 
Medical School Hospitals and Clinics, gave a paper on “The Medical Social 
Worker Looks to the Medical Library.’’ The medical social worker needs to 
look to the medical library for medical, psychosomatic, and psychiatric in- 
formation, and the librarian should be ready to supply these needs. 

No discussion followed this paper and the meeting was adjourned. 


THURSDAY MORNING, JUNE 27 


The final session was called to order by the president at 9:30 A.M. The 
first business attended to was the presentation and acceptance of a gavel, made 
of native Oregon myrtle wood, the gift of Miss Mildred Naylor, and a stand 
to match, the latter the gift of Col. Jones. He suggested that it might be the 
duty of the president every year to have the date and name of the city where 
the convention is held engraved on the silver band encircling the stand. Col. 
Jones took it with him for this purpose. The secretary has the gavel. 

The speaker for the morning session was Dr. Robert L. Benson, University 
of Oregon Medical School, who told us much concerning the controversial 
question of socialized medicine in his paper, ‘Report on the Work of the 
National Physicians’ Committee for the Extension of Medical Service.” 

Col. Jones: We are going to hear a great deal more of this. I did not realize 
its seriousness until I talked with Dr. Cutter. I asked him where he was vaca- 
tioning and he said he might spend it in a federal prison. It came as a shock, 
to realize what can happen to individuals in the profession. That is not taking 
sides one way or the other. 

Mrs. Cooksley: In my library I have some 25 to 50 students each year 
writing articles on socialized medicine. They get quite a bit of information 
from the public library, more on the side of socialized medicine. I should like 
to have material on both sides. The material on the side of socialized medicine 
is very voluminous. 

Miss Marshall: Would it not be possible to place the names of the members 
of the Association on Dr. Benson’s mailing list? In that way we would have 
the official word of the Medical Association. 

Dr, Benson: 1 should appreciate that. (The secretary was instructed to 
provide such a list.) 

Miss Biethan: The high schools throughout Michigan have a debate each 
year on socialized medicine. They get pamphlets on both sides. We have pre- 
pared a bibliography which is sent out by the extension service. Students and 
teachers who want to prepare themselves find helpful a little handbook by 
the American Medical Association. It is a manual including abstracts of all 
articles written, up to a certain date. 

Miss Marshall: In New Orleans I heard that a course in socialized medi- 
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cine is being presented by the Department of Economics at Tulane University 
and I also know that the physicians did not know about it. I think it probably 
gives one side of the question. We should look into the question in all our 
universities. 

Miss Biethan: There is another book gotten out, American Medicine, by 
the American Medical Foundation, ‘which is being circulated. 

Dr. Benson: That was gotten out under the leadership of Esther Everett 
Lape, who is in charge of American Studies in Government. In the book she 
has listed one paragraph from one doctor, and another from another, which, 
gathered together, do not mean anything. It is entirely reprehensible. She 
wrote numerous letters to all doctors to get their opinions and then miscon- 
strued their words for her own purpose. It is all propaganda because it is 
so gentle and mild. 

The second business meeting was now called to order. 

The auditing committee having approved the treasurer's report, it was 
formally accepted by the meeting. 

Committee on Public Documents, report by the chairman, Mr. Fleming 
(read in his absence by the secretary). This report was approved and ac- 
cepted. 

Mrs. Cunningham tead a letter reporting on publications in the Nether- 
lands, written since the invasion, dated Amsterdam, May 30, 1940. 

Miss Biethan asked how many libraries were receiving foreign publica- 
tions regularly at this time. Most subscribers signified that they were. 

Miss Prime made the following motion, which was unanimously approved 
by the meeting: “That a vote of thanks be given the Dean of the Medical 
School, the Faculty of the Medical School, the Library Committee, the Oregon 
State Medical Association, the Woman's Auxiliary of the Multnomah County 
Medical Society, and our own Bertha Hallam, for their lavish entertainment.” 

Miss Marshall: The secretary has made the suggestion that since we get 
so many letters of application for medical library positions, we ask the recipi- 
ents to file their letters with the secretary, and when anyone is looking for 
library assistants with medical training he could have the applications to look 
over. 

Miss Marshall moved, Miss King seconded it, and it was voted that: 

Any librarians receiving applications, which appear worth while in the 
matter of experience and training for medical library work, should refer these 
to the secretary to be placed on file, so that any of us receiving an application, 
or having a vacancy to fill, will know to whom to apply. 

Miss Wilson: It might be well to have some type of form, since so many 
letters are vague. The things that employers want to know are definite, such 
as what education they (the applicants) have had or what they want to do. 

Miss Marshall: That might come later. 

Miss Biethan: 1 think the secretary should just have the letters on file and 
merely serve as a central agent. The names of the applicants should be given 
the employers, who should do the investigating. 

The statistics of attendance for the meeting were then read by the secre- 
tary. Seventy-two persons registered, representing fifty libraries, in twenty-one 
states, the District of Columbia, and Canada. 

Col, Jones: I take this opportunity to thank you for a great many things, 
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but especially for the interest the members of the Association took in the ap- 
peal I made, for funds from Congress for a new building for the Army Medi- 
cal Library. I tried to write a personal letter to each of the 250 members. I 
received ever so many letters and a great many members took a lot of trouble. 
While we did not get the money for land, we got money for plans, $130,000. 
I believe in the next session of Congress we shall have the land, and from 
then on the building is a matter of a few more years. I want to thank you all 
for what you did. 

The secretary now read invitations extended to the Association for the 
1941 meeting from the following libraries: Indiana University Medical Center 
Library, Indianapolis; University of Pittsburgh Schools of Dentistry and 
Medicine Library, Pittsburgh; and the University of Michigan, School of 
Medicine Library, Ann Arbor. Ballots were passed to the members, and the 
vote was cast in favor of the University of Michigan as the host for the 1941 
convention. 

Col. Jones expressed the appreciation of the Association for all three in- 
vitations. 

The election of officers for the year 1940-41 was now held. 

Nominating committee, report by the chairman, Mrs. Alderson (read in 
her absence by the secretary). Nominations were called for from the floor 
but none being made, it was then moved to close the nominations. The secre- 
tary was instructed to cast one ballot for the election of officers as presented 
by the nominating committee as follows: 


President: Col. Harold W. Jones 
Vice-President : Dr. Robert E. Schlueter 
Secretary : Miss Anna C. Holt 
Treasurer: Miss Louise D. C. King 
Executive Committee: 

(for three years) Dr. Sanford V. Larkey 
Nominating Committee: 

(for three years) Miss Mildred V. Naylor 


No further business being in order the meeting was adjourned. 

Directly following adjournment, the delegates were met by a small fleet 
of cars, provided by the very thoughtful members of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
to the Multnomah County Medical Society. We were taken to the beautiful 
Waverley Country Club for a perfect luncheon and immediately following 
motored about the beautiful environs of Portland, with the final destination 
a tea given in honor of the Association members by Dr. and Mrs. John E. 
Weeks. Their beautiful garden made an ideal setting in which to wander and 
enjoy the multitude of flowers as well as delightful conversation with friends. 
At the conclusion of this last party Col. Jones presented Miss Hallam with a 
small token of appreciation from the Association for her untiring efforts to 
make the meeting such a complete success. Shortly after this ceremony we 
were once more taken in hand by our charming guides and returned to our 
respective destinations in Portland. 
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POST-CONVENTION TRIP 
FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 1940 


At 8:30, on a cool, sunny morning thirty members of the Association 
started by bus for an all day drive along the beautiful Columbia River and 
Mt. Hood Highway. Col. Jones, agreeable as usual, played escort for some 
two dozen and odd enthusiastic members of the opposite sex. The road fol- 
lowed the beautiful Columbia River for many miles, and our first stop was 
at Crown Point. From this vantage place a wonderful view was presented, 
up and down the river, and beyond to the mountains. Then away we went to 
Multnomah Falls, a breath-taking sight of great beauty, showering straight 
down the rocky wall in a veil of white mist, rainbow tinted, from a height 
of 620 feet. Once more the bus gathered us in and soon we approached the 
vast Bonneville Dam. Here we inspected the salmon hatcheries and ladders 
constructed around the side of the dam to enable the fish to satisfy their age- 
old urge of going far upstream each year to spawn. We watched them nego- 
tiate the swift flowing watery highway and marvelled at the strength even the 
smallest fish showed in swimming against the current as it flowed down from 
the heights above. 

Our next stop was welcomed by all with acclaims of satisfaction as the 
noon hour brought us the Columbia Gorge Hotel. Here, in a glass enclosed 
porch permitting an unobstructed view of the river, we enjoyed a delicious 
lunch. After an hour we were once more following a winding road that lead 
ever up and up until the final stop brought us to beautiful Timberline Lodge 
nestled just below the summer snow-line on towering Mt. Hood. Here in a 
temperature in the upper eighties we looked across a short distance to snow 
banks lying serene and apparently unmelting in the bright sunlight. After 
each had satisfied the urge to see everything possible inside and outside the 
hotel, we regretfully started for Portland, which we reached in an unbelievably 
short time. All who had taken this trip felt it to be one of the most beautiful 
and interesting of any of our post-convention experiences. On arriving back 
in Portland about 6:30 P.M. hasty good-byes were said and everyone rushed 
to go to dinner, or pack, or catch a train. 


REPORTS OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


IN SPITE OF THE prevailing unrest in the world at large, the affairs of our 
Association have steered an even course amid the problems which the passing 
months have brought. This result can only have been attained through the 
loyal co-operation of its members, singly and collectively. In this day of indi- 
vidualism, the evidence of such wholehearted striving for the common good, 
is not only gratifying, but inspiring, as we look forward to the new problems 
of the coming year. 

At the last election, Miss Isabelle Anderson and Miss Marjorie Hutchins 
were named to the executive committee. Miss Ella B. Lawrence and Dr. Henry 
R. Viets were persuaded to continue their highly efficient service in their re- 
spective positions as manager of the exchange and editor of the Bulletin. These 
projects represent the major activities of our Association, and it is a source 
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of particular gratification to your executive committee that the direction of 
these two fields of endeavor is in such capable hands. 

Standing committees were appointed as listed in the Bulletin and the re- 
ports of their respective chairmen will detail their accomplishments. The 
special committee on Public Documents was continued with appointments to 
fill vacancies, and the report of the chairman will tell you of its activities. A 
committee on finance was named further to investigate the proper investment 
of our reserve funds. It is an especial gratification to report that this invest- 
ment has been completed, with the approval of the executive committee. Our 
special committee on periodicals and serial publications has been continued 
under the able direction of Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham. The future of our 
subscriptions to foreign periodicals is indeed problematical, but everything 
possible is being done both through our own committee and those of allied 
organizations. Mr. Thomas P. Fleming was appointed as official representative 
of this Association on the joint committee on foreign importations, acting with 
representatives of the American Library Association, the Special Libraries 
Association, the Association of Research Libraries and the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries. A policy of “watchful waiting” has thus far 
seemed to be our wisest course. A joint committee such as this, however, is in 
a position to secure direct information concerning all phases of the subject, 
and bespeaks concerted action in meeting the problems as best we may. 

Miss Janet Doe has represented the Medical Library Association at the 
meetings of the American Standards Association in New York. Official repre- 
sentatives of this Association have attended the annual and mid-winter sessions 
of the American Library Association, reporting directly to the executive com- 
mittee, such action as might bear on the activities of this group. 

It is a real pleasure to report inauguration and progress of our special 
committee having in charge the preparation of a manual of medical library 
procedure, for we have long felt the need of such a manual. Under the able 
leadership of Miss Janet Doe, and prepared by a group of twelve medical 
librarians, we may look forward at last to a manual reflecting opinion based 
on the experience of the entire medical library field—a contribution truly 
worthy of the sponsorship of our Association. 

It is with sincere regret that we record the passing of two of our honorary 
members, Dr. William J. Mayo and Dr. Harvey Cushing, both of whom were 
loyal and enthusiastic friends of libraries. We are sorry to record also the 
passing of four supporting members, Dr. George S. Bel of New Orleans, Dr. 
Oran S. Cutler of Loma Linda, California, Dr. H. B. Jacobs, of Baltimore and 
Dr. Albert Mathieu of Portland. While we are privileged to know personally 
but few of our supporting members, we rely on their interest in our libraries 
and are grateful for their active co-operation in our work. They represent a 
tangible link between the medical profession and medical libraries, and their 
presence in our meetings is a source of real inspiration to us. 

On behalf of the members of the executive committee, may I express sin- 
cere appreciation and gratitude to the chairman and members of each commit- 
tee, and to the manager of the exchange for the wholehearted and cheerful 
co-operation with which the work of the Association has been carried on dur- 
ing the past year. 

Mary LOUISE MARSHALL, Chairman 
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SECRETARY 


During the past year of increasing confusion throughout the world this 
Association has continued upon the even tenor of its way carrying on quietly 
and steadily through various committees. 

A regional library conference of the Middle Atlantic States was held from 
October 12 through 14, 1939, at Hersey, Pennsylvania. To this meeting all 
medical librarians included in these states were invited. Notices were sent 
by your Association to thirty libraries inviting them to this conference. Ten 
librarians were able to attend some, or all, of the sessions. 

The joint committee on foreign importations has kept itself informed on 
the various phases and fluctuations of the situation regarding the foreign 
medical journals, but to date the decision has been that the wisest course to 
pursue is one of watchful waiting. 

The American Standards Association which is continuing its endeavors 
toward standardization in the field of library work and documentation has 
likewise been active and Miss Janet Doe was re-appointed our representative 
in this important work. 

In accordance with the vote of the Association at the 1939 meeting re- 
prints have been made of the paper read by Dr. Sanford, entitled, “The Sup- 
porting Member.” This material is deposited with the secretary and copies 
are available for the use of those wishing to obtain information about this 
class of membership. 

The executive committee at its second session in June of 1939, appointed 
a special committee on a Medical Library Handbook. This committee has 
twelve members, with Miss Doe as chairman. Work on this important tool 
for the medical librarian has progressed steadily during the year. 

Letters have continued to arrive from various medical societies expressing 
the approval of their members for the publication of a clinical abstract journal, 
an undertaking which this Association and the editor of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association have held in contemplation for the past sev- 
eral years. 

At frequent intervals the secretary receives letters from applicants wishing 
positions in the medical library field. These letters have been answered as 
encouragingly as possible with any suggestions that were available for po- 
tential help. This has been in a rather restricted way as only knowledge of the 
local situation has been available to draw upon. A file in the Association 
records would be nelpful where both sides of the employment question could 
be brought together for consultation. 

The membership committee has been actively at work in all parts of the 
country and the result of its labor is as follows. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Honorary Members 


SE EU. BO be ckesnvekesddsdnavevenws 11 
New member .......... PE re 1 
OS re rr en ee rece eee eee less 


Total 10 
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Library Members 
ee Ce ic dncde sk sciew ence eeens 244 
EE 6c 64 conte Wemeaswd pee itepeekon 13 
I EEC kng nob Gleatsuane ee tewnnrdadenes bRin 1 less 
SE Biss cde KEeEAPSEOERA CREO ERE STO UST EOS 7 less 
PE cc jche ba wdawebdakehednked iene be Raw raes 2 less 


Supporting Members 


Total 247 


JUNE 17, 1939 TO MAY 15, 1940 


RECEIPTS 

Balance on hand June 16, 1939 ..................4. 

I os ag. bea sran dead onary 
oi a Kita weed ea kes Pieeasa . . $3,377.19 
TN 6. igo Fs ceihaclince ex wae wang Siximae ee 588.41 
eee er ee rere Tee 336.54 

$4,302.14 

Receipts from the Bulletin .................... oe 
Mca ctnccceneennew hn dwiewes-s ..$ 117.40 
From Subscription and sale of odd nos. ................. 157.26 

$ 274.66 

Receipts from 1939 Annual Meeting ..... 

Payment on frozen deposit ...................-05- 

RE Oe ee er era ee 


Total Receipts May 15, 1940 .....2 6665. cccee 


ee NS BF, DOOD occ esis csesencaceviens 136 
NE SS ainsi ih ONS DS Me RK ES ERE SEAMEN 5 
EE ce eiGickcntikevad ig beraebnarsede aun eanues 3 less 
DE drcitehrcicwdotebennetseeeesae dennhaaous 6 less 
DE tpnckcisedmekbakichan eb einneeweuces tex 5 less 
Professional Members Total 127 
EE ree rer 152 
DC wis ction cuiuade es kabeeneaktemialwes 13 
I tao nd Gack Dae RA dua giancewener ane ce a 
PE. th cctitenpebbaddne se bek hake nsanw eeeeean 3 less 
RN Eek abana, od pian sens aki Wold abe ees 10 
i TOE Wh BAD o5. 6 kiicacd cee wee cen tevrens 1 less 
—— Total 153 
ME feo DNs oa eae He ERC Gr eee RaRCECRena ows RaKGeeanes 537 
EXPENSES 
Secvetasy'’s expenses at 1999 moecting ...... 2.0.2... ccc cc nsccccccces $27.46 
a saute sha Sig aha eo tiigl Racks AGEN OME DEO CN 4.50 
SF EOE EELS TOE TE 7.73 
I, 6 ii) 0,03 Gress ba ON Raine wadienne eee a 12.50 
i ean ec cing ge eeeeh sie area teeenenees 12.50 
i a te Ea ace ah Se GN aaa nate a ager aa eas 10.00 
I 55) ed otha ractans ie wie id alate Gilt Sade wach wi maemo IPA Sem la tas 10.50 
TED ccc SKE Ra eS PRATER SD ox car bee Bee aeawiwee Rea wee $85.21 
ANNA C. HOLT, Secretary 
TREASURER 


$7,873.30 
4,302.14 


274.66 


312.00 
Ff. 
29.10 


$12,814.95 
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EXPENDITURES 
nn I eo) coc) go a etc aorta ope Gas 361.01 
NI Sierra Sas orate card oie ear Ie ee ala Sas Son ne eee 898.09 
IE aso rs te Neg ate cake ate gemcapeemieresa ease eae ote rere 1,515.40 
PED, ican pda ce aeeeend otie ecu khae near ee me 48.90 
Erie, Beteomat, Fed. Ei: Bae. ..6 ao 6 nivcics ci cee eseanews $ 27.00 
Es so 550 Ae Ee Ae a ak eee nek 9.20 
MD pias os es is aide ee es Sel a ea ca 12.70 
$ 48.90 
NI peer iret: Lau baa SP tat anal pte ie late eal ee area ren ities 85.21 
I ee Sara een areas tere oie acer ee ere ee ieee ec 59.31 
Membership Committee ............... dak ewer ha aweos 10.16 
EE 4 Sucve niwaneake acne hss el sheen eae ae ee 24.93 
ey Gb I CIID oh ids ceo ceceniindcnmnndeees 5,000.00 
Total Expenditures May 15, 1940 ............. $8,004.01 
Ty I os ces as de esi es nls DE oo loa cee a $12,814.95 
io Cee Re ee a alt Rr 8.004.01 
$ 4,810.94 
I I oa os, wx bien vache de cee Saas dd ease nae $ 4,810.94 
Savings Accounts .......... Bee ee ee eRe ea yar 5,000.00 
IN ce one, enh Rist Regt Ie ew a $ 9,810.94 


LouIsA D. C. KING, Treasurer 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


During the year 1939-40, the following applicants have been admitted 
to membership in the Medical Library Association: 


EES ee re ee rere 1 
is. by cance nee Nene eee eee ees 13 
soo aca ina Wee eae en ew eres ee 
OUR CI iv ecacuuneakeneenedere weer ds 13 
NE he ski sa, aitraie hte AE Pee ae ema RI A ae 32 


NEw MEMBERS 
Honorary Member: 


1. Mr. J. C. Harding, San Diego, California. 


Library Members: 

1. American Dental Association, Library Bureau, Chicago, Illinois. 

2. Boston City Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. 

3. Howard University School of Medicine, Library, Washington, D.C. 

4. Meharry Medical College Library, Nashville, Tennessee. 

5. Menninger Clinic Library, Topeka, Kansas. 

6. Minnesota Department of Health, Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

7. Oscar LeSeure Professional Library, Detroit, Michigan. 

8. Philadelphia County Medical Society, Library, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
9. Royal College of Surgeons of England, London, England. 

10. Santa Barbara Clinic Library, Santa Barbara, California. 

11. University of Alberta, Medical Department Library, Edmonton, Alberta. 
12. Webster Library, Evanston, Illinois. 

13. West China Union University, Chengtu, Szechwan, China. 
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Supporting Members: 


1. Gilbert, Dr. Judson B., Schenectady, New York. 
2. Hohl, Dr. Elizabeth Mason, Los Angeles, California. 
3. MacKay, Dr. Eaton M., La Jolla, California. 

4. Nuyens, Dr. B. W. Th., Amsterdam, Holland. 

5. Snyder, Dr. C. C., Pasadena, California. 


Professional Members: 


. Barthelemy, Eleanor C., St. Paul, Minnesota. 

. Cornell, Margaret G., Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

. Fox, Dorothea B., Los Angeles, California. 

. Glasser, Frances E., Los Angeles, California 

. Granger, Hazel Moselle, Los Angeles, California. 

. Harlamert, Ruth E., Seattle, Washington. 

7. Hayles, Mrs. M. E., Pasadena, California. 

8. Newton, Mary Margaret, Peoria, Illinois. 

9. Perine, Clara N., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

10. Postell, W. D., New Orleans, Louisiana. 

11. Richardson, Mrs. Elizabeth, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
12. Shafer, Eleanor Joy, Forth Worth, Texas. 

13. Turner, Mrs. Melitta T., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


DAVY hw NY 


REINSTATED 
Professional Members: 


1. Bearce, Florence E., Boston, Massachusetts. 
2. Spear, Dorothy B., New York City. 


DECEASED 
Honorary: 


1. Cushing, Dr. Harvey, New Haven, Connecticut. 
2. Mayo, Dr. William J., Rochester, Minnesota. 


Supporting: 


1. Bel, Dr. George S., New Orleans, Louisiana. 
2. Cutler, Dr. Oran I., Loma Linda, California. 
3. Jacobs, Dr. H. B., Baltimore, Maryland. 

4. Mathieu, Dr. Albert, Portland, Oregon. 

5. Russo, Mr. A. J. Indianapolis, Indiana. 


RESIGNED 
Library Members: 


. Bexar County Medical Library, San Antonio, Texas. 

. Hamilton Academy of Medicine Library, Hamilton, Ontario. 

. Harvard University Dental School Library, Boston, Massachusetts. 

. Iowa State College Library, Ames, Iowa. 

. Montefiore Hospital Medical Library, New York City. 

. University of Michigan Dental School Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

. California State Medical Library, Los Angeles, California. Merged with University 
of California Medical School Library. 

. Whitney Dental Library (8th District Dental Society of the State of New York), 
Buffalo, New York. 


NAVY RON 


ie) 


Supporting Members: 


1. Brill, Dr. I. C., Portland, Oregon. 
2. Leahy, Dr. Hugh F., Albany, New York. 
3. Perera, Dr. Charles A., New York City. 





qj 

















Professional: 


Ra 
a 
>. 


Joannes, Edith, North Chicago, Illinois. 
Tanberg, Jeanette M., New York City. 
Barthelemy, Eleanor C., St. Paul, Minnesota. 


DELINQUENT 


Library Members: 


}. 
Ps 


Municipal Sanatorium Library, Otisville, New York. 
Metropolitan Hospital Medical Library, New York City. 


Supporting Members: 


2. 


Hoffman, Dr. Arthur M., Los Angeles, California. 


2. Painter, Dr. Charles F., Boston, Massachusetts. 


Dun d& Ww 


. Pijoan, Dr. Michel, Boston, Massachusetts. 

. Smith, Dr. Frank C., Charlotte, North Carolina. 
. Timmons, Dr. Gerald D., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
. Steinberg, Dr. M. E., Portland, Oregon. 


Professional: 


. Binder, Golda G. B., Jersey City, New Jersey. 

. Brown, Mrs. Lucille Simmons. 

. Coffyn, Mrs. Eleanor N., Boston, Massachussetts. 
. Leventhal, Freda, Buffalo, New York. 

. Peters, Mrs. Charlotte H., New Haven, Conn. 

. Portman, Edith, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

. Van Allen, Mrs. Elise A., Parel, Bombay, Inaia 
. Wright, Mrs. Zoe, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

. Young, Isabella F., Washington, D.C. 

. Zissman, Rose Hia, Chicago, Illinois. 


Transferred to Honorary: 


1. Harding, Mr. J. C., San Diego, California. 
SUMMARY OF MEMBERSHIP 
Honorary Library Support. 
Membership June, 1939 ............ 11 244 136 
New Members June, 1940 .......... 1 13 5 
SIE cou ee oe ey Mao tc — -— --- 
MR ein ea a, tore ee eee i 12 257 141 
Transferred to Honorary ......... = -- -- 
esse ee ey Z -- 5 
Resigned, Dropped or Merged ....... — 10 9 
WEG. cee eee cade ce een 2 10 14 
Total Memberships .......... was 430 247 127 
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Prof. 


14 


153 


Total 
543 
32 
2 


577 
1 
> 

32 


40 
527 


The exchange list for October 1939 carried a note from the membership 


committee urging all members to co-operate with us in our efforts to obtain 
new members. In December a letter was sent to library members requesting 
them to investigate and urge a non-member library in their district to join 
the Medical Library Association. The name of a specific library for which they 
would be responsible was sent to them. In February a form letter was sent to 
every supporting member asking each one to obtain one new member. A re- 
print of Dr. Sanford’s paper on supporting membership was enclosed with 
each letter. The members of the committee followed up their own personal 


contacts, and contacts made last year were checked on again. 
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The membership committee for this year consisted of the following: 
Miss Mildred Naylor, Mrs. Edith Dernehl, Mrs. Elizabeth Richardson, Mrs. 
Lillian B. E. Dumke, Mrs. Mary E. Irish, Miss Olga Somerville. Each one 
has worked hard and enthusiastically, and I want to thank them for their co- 
operation. The committee as a group wishes to thank all of the members of 
the Medical Library Association, who have so splendidly co-operated with 
us in our drive for new members. 

MAE L. WALKER, Chairman 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Owing to many unsettled conditions in the financial world, many of them 
dependent upon world conditions, your finance committee recommended that 
surplus funds of the Association be deposited in banks of the highest stand- 
ing, paying a reasonable amount of interest and that such banks for conveni- 
ence sake, be situated in or near Baltimore, Maryland. Ten banks were con- 
sidered, five of which were selected, and the treasurer was instructed to make 
the stipulated deposits. This was done on November 24, 1939. 

Your finance committee examined the possibility of making desirable 
permanent investments of the reserve fund, such as government bonds, reli- 
able stocks and mortgage notes. It found, unfortunately, a noticeable reduction 
in the market value of government issues. The best yield to be expected in 
future is less than 3 per cent. The committee believes that investments of 
this character should be delayed until the market becomes more stabilized. 
The committee considers the risk of buying stocks too great to balance any 
expected increase in income since most issues are still speculative. 

The committee believes that real estate mortgage notes (3 to 5 years) bear- 
ing 4 per cent to 414 per cent interest on certain types of improved property, 
might prove in the future to be a desirable form of investment for a portion 
of the surplus funds not desired to remain in the form of quick assets. At 
present it makes no recommendation for any change in the capital sum, for in- 
vestment. 

The following recommendations of the finance committee were duly sub- 
mitted to the executive committee and approved by them on Nov. 16, 1939. 

1. Until further action shall be taken by the finance committee which shall 
be approved by the executive committee, the surplus Medical Library As- 
sociation funds are to be invested as follows: 

a. The original investment to be made upon approval of the Executive Committee, 
shall be be five thousand dollars ($5,000.00) distributed in deposits of one 
thousand dollars ($1,000.00) each in the Baltimore banks listed below: 

Baltimore Commercial Bank 
Metropolitan Savings Bank 
Maryland Trust Co. 


Savings Bank of Baltimore 
Eutaw Savings Bank 


2. The treasurer of the Medical Library Association shall keep an average 
balance in the checking account of approximately fifteen hundred dollars 
($1,500.00). As soon as possible after each annual meeting, the treasurer 
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shall deposit in any or all of the five banks listed herewith, according to her 
judgment, all money in excess of fifteen hundred dollars ($1,500.00) to be 
retained in the checking account, but in no case shall a deposit be made so 
there will accrue in any one bank a sum in excess of two thousand dollars 
($2,000.00). 

3. Monies shall be withdrawn from the savings account by the treasurer 
upon approval of the president whenever required, such withdrawals to be 
deposited immediately in the checking account. In case the treasurer is in- 
capacitated from acting, the secretary of the Medical Library Association shall 
be empowered to make withdrawals from the savings accounts, in all cases 
with the approval of the president. 

4. The several savings accounts shall be made in the name of the Medical 
Library Association with the names of the treasurer and secretary as cus- 
todians, according to the manner required by the individual banks to fulfill 
legal and customary requirements. 

5. In case of the election of a new treasurer by the Medical Library As- 
sociation, the finance committee will consider the place and manner of in- 
vesting surplus funds or their continuation as at present provided for. 

The surplus funds in the amount of $5,000.00 are now deposited as 
follows: 


Bank Date of Deposit Amount 

Baltimore Commercial Bank, es | ee Nov. 24, 1939 $1,000.00 
Eutaw Savings Bank, Baltimore, Md. Leseeeeeeeeses Nov. 24, 1939 1,000.00 
Maryland Trust Co., Baltimore, Md. ............ Nov. 24, 1939 1,000.00 
Metropolitan Savings Bank, Baltimore, ‘Md. meee ele ae att Nov. 24, 1939 — 1,000.00 
Savings Bank of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. ............ Nov. 24, 1939 — 1,000.00 
ee ee I HE iin ie 65 Kec ke Klien dee mpreesntrapioees $5,000.00 


Thus far no interest has been credited, but by July 1, 1940 there will have 
accumulated about $50.00. Interest on the entire sum will average nearly 
$100.00 per annum. This is small, it is true, but still it is far better than 
nothing. In the near future, unless extraordinary demands are made on the 
treasury, it is likely that a substantial sum may be added to the capital sum 
from the checking account. The amount of this will depend upon the recom- 
mendation of the Treasurer. 

No chairman of the Finance Committee having been appointed by the 
president, he originated the report as chairman, ex-officio. 

Haro_p W. JONES, Chairman 


MEDICAL LIBRARY HANDBOOK 


Work on the Medical Library Handbook is progressing. Your Editorial 
Committee, with the permission and generous co-operation of Miss M. Irene 
Jones, undertook to expand and further develop the material already gathered 
by her for such a work. A detailed outline for the book has been drawn up, 
which, with modifications, is serving as a skeleton for the new Handbook. 
Chapters are being developed individually by members of the committee, 
who are thus able to devote their whole attention to a single aspect of the 
subject. 
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Special investigations are being made in connection with certain phases. 
In order to ascertain the form of classification best suited to medical li- 
braries, a detailed questionnaire was sent to all the members of the Asso- 
ciation. From this it is expected that sound conclusions can be reached, not 
only as to what classification system is most used, but whether or not it 
actually is the best for the purpose, and how even the best one can be 
improved. 

Data is also being gathered concerning the medical libraries of the 
world. It is possible that not all of it can be included in the Handbook, but 
we hope to give at least a little about the important collections. 

How soon we can hope to have the Handbook ready for publication, it 
is impossible to tell yet. We trust it will be finished before the next annual 
meeting. The American Library Association has signified its interest in the 
book and we have reason to believe that that Association will undertake its 
issuance. 

One change has had to be made in the committee’s membership, since 
its original announcement in the December 1939 Bulletin, pp. 113-114. 
Miss Blake Beem, who was to have had charge of the chapter on book selec- 
tion and ordering, has been obliged to relinquish it. Miss Bertha B. Hallam 
has been appointed in her place. 

JANET Dok, Chairman 


EXCHANGE 


The Exchange has had another very busy year. It has not quite been able 
to list all material on hand. Notice was sent out in December, as in the pre- 
ceding year, not to send any more lists. As the duplicate situation in many 
libraries was acute, the theme song, “Send wants on the following for quick 
distribution” became the order of the day. Many libraries did valuable work 
in filling wants from special lists sent out by the libraries themselves. 

Seventy-two libraries were represented on the ten lists, some with very 
large lots of valuable material, and the checkings returned did justice to 
the offerings. On account of the very heavy checkings of the past few years, 
the chance of the choice things each library may hope to receive has naturally 
been lessened. To illustrate: When a library asks for only one or two choice 
things, it cannot be sure of obtaining them the first time. 

The three members in England have all checked and two have offered 
material. The lists have reached them by first class mail and they have sent 
in their requests by air mail, thus overcoming the delay in receiving mail oc- 
casioned by the war. At first the Canadian libraries suffered some delay in 
receiving their packages by express, but I believe this inconvenience has since 
been overcome. 

In November I found some saving in postage could be effected under 
a special advertising domestic rate of two cents a list instead of three cents. 
The lists sent out of the country are still three cents. Total saving on postage 
$22.31 over last year. 

As usual many libraries attested the value to them of the Exchange in 
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nice friendly communications to the manager. I sincerely thank them now 
for their encouragement. Some libraries also expressed their surprise and 
approval that so many libraries wanted their surplus material. 

A letter from Mr. Fleming giving statistics on the number of pieces and 
volumes distributed by him in answer to one of his, “for quick distribution” 
offers, heartened me to announce on list #9 that I would include statistics on 
distribution if the libraries would send them in. To date I have received 
the following replies, which are good considering the lateness of my request 
for them. The statistics not yet reported will be carried over for next year. 

Boston Medical Library: (1 lot 761) 150 packages. 

Columbia University Medical Library: From, ‘send wants for quick dis- 
tribution,” 2,413 unbound numbers and 116 bound volumes. 

College of Medical Evangelists: 2,572 unbound numbers and 56 bound 
volumes. 

Harvard University School of Medicine: 5,125 numbers periodicals; 681 
volumes periodicals; 317 pamphlets; 334 textbooks, etc. to 133 libraries. 

Jackson County Medical Society, Kansas City: 6,008 pieces, periodicals 
and books combined. 

King County Medical Society Library, Seattle: 118 packages. 

Mayo Clinic: 5,566 single numbers and 212 bound volumes. 

Medical and Chirurgical Library of the State of Maryland: 1,690 single 
numbers and 141 bound volumes to 122 members. 

Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh: 628 unbound journals and 97 bound volumes. 

Prentiss Library of New York College and Flower and Fifth Avenue Hos- 
pitals: 811 single numbers and 53 bound volumes to 69 libraries. 

University of California: 13,784 unbound members and 281 bound vol- 
umes. 

University of Michigan: 838 single numbers and 57 bound volumes. 

University of Vermont: 3,162 unbound numbers and 196 bound volumes. 

Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania: 1,249 unbound numbers and 
50 pieces in response to the “quick wants” item. 

If one-sixth of the libraries offering material can make this wonderful 
showing in distribution, I will leave it to your imagination what the other 
fixe-sixths have done or will do before next report. My hearty thanks are due 
to you all for this huge task so well performed. 

Once again I thank the officers of the Association for their splendid co- 
operation with the Exchange and to my co-workers I extend my grateful 
appreciation of their faithful and untiring help, without which it would 
not have been possible to accomplish this year’s work. 

ELLA B. LAWRENCE, Manager 


EXPENSES OF THE EXCHANGE 
1939-1940 


MIG ooo oo oe erie Rees one ees doeeed $ 499.00 
ME sisson e eet anaiee> Se 
NN ch ce ons cee eo laos ee eee 208.26 
I a ogi care nasi ieee le eee eee ; 78.14 


$1,515.40 
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LIBRARIES DISTRIBUTING MATERIAL 


Abington Memorial Hospital, Pennsylvania. 

Akron City Hospital Medical Library. 

American Medical Association. 
Bio Medical Libraries, University of Chicago. 

Boston Medical Library. 

Boston University, School of Medicine. 

Charlotte Medical Library, North Carolina. 
Chicago Medical School. 

Cincinnati General Hospital. 

Cleveland Medical Library Association. 

College of Medical Evangelists, Loma Linda, California. 

Columbia University Medical Library, New York City. 
Connaught Laboratories Library, School of Hygiene, Toronto. 
Cornell University College of Medicine, New York City. 

Dartmouth Medical School, Hanover, New Hampshire. 

Detroit Public Library, Medical Science Department. 

Duke Hospital Library, Durham, North Carolina. 

Evans Dental Institute Library, Philadelphia. 

Guthrie Clinic Library, Sayre, Pennsylvania. 

Harvard Medical School, Boston. 

Iowa State Medical Library, Des Moines. 

Jackson County Medical Society, Kansas City. 

John C. Forsythe Library of New Jersey State Dental Society, Trenton. 
John M. Wheeler Library, Institute of Ophthalmology, New York City. 
King County Medical Society, Seattle. 

Lebanon Hospital Association, New York City. 

London School of Hygiene & Tropical Medicine. 

Louisville University, School of Dentistry, Louisville, Kentucky. 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 

Marquette University. 

Mayo Clinic Library. 

Medical & Chirurgical Faculty Library, Baltimore. 

Medical Library, Jewish Hospital, Denver. 

Memorial Library, St. Margaret’s Hospital, Hammond, Indiana. 

Mercy Hospital Staff Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium, Chicago. 

New York Academy of Medicine. 

Northwest Clinic Library, Minot, North Dakota. 

North Pacific College of Oregon, Dental Library. 

Northwestern University. 

Orleans Parish Medical Society, Library, New Orleans. 

Osler Library, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 

Pierce County Medical Society, Library, Tacoma. 

Prentiss Library, New York Medical College. 

Ramsey County Medical Society, St. Paul. 

Rees-Stealy Ciinic Library, San Diego. 

St. Joseph Hospital Medical Library, Kansas City. 

St. Thomas Hospital Medical School, London, England. 

St. Vincent's Hospital Medical Library, New York City. 

San Diego County Medical Society. 

San Francisco College of Physicians and Surgeons, Dental Library. 
School of Tropical Medicine, Library, San Juan, Porto Rico. 

Scripps Metabolic Clinic, La Jolla, California. 

Syracuse University, College of Medicine. 

Tufts College Medical & Dental School, Boston. 

Tulane University School of Medicine, New Orleans. 

University of California. 
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University of Illinois, Medical and Dental Library, Chicago. 
University of Michigan, Medical Library. 

University of Nebraska. 

University of Rochester, School of Medicine & Dentistry. 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

University of Toronto, Library. 

University of Vermont. 

University of Western Ontario, Faculty of Medicine, Canada. 
University of Wisconsin, School of Medicine, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Utica Academy of Medicine. 

Vancouver Medical Association, Vancouver, B.C. 

Vanderbilt University, School of Medicine, Nashville. 

Victoria Medical Society, Library, St. Joseph Hospital, Victoria, B.C. 
Washington University School of Dentistry, St. Louis. 

Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


PERIODICALS AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS 


COST OF GERMAN PERIODICALS 


The comparative study of the yearly cost and number of pages published in 
the German periodicals has been carried out with difficulty this year owing 
to the delayed receipt of foreign journals in this country. The figures have 
been tabulated in the customary form, and with those for 1932 representing 
the base line, the figures for 1938 and 1939 are compared. 

Group A. A study of the list prices for 1939 of thirty-nine journals con- 
taining original material published by the Springer Verlag shows that four- 
teen were approximately the same as the maximum prices announced for 
1939. In the case of the remaining twenty-five journals the prices actually 
paid were lower. In no case was the price paid more than the announced price. 
When the figures for the list prices for 1938 and 1939 are compared, we find 
that fourteen journals show decreased prices for 1939, seventeen remain ap- 
proximately the same, and seven show an increase over 1938 prices. Of the 
journals showing a decrease in prices, in all but two this decrease was ac- 
companied by a decrease in the number of pages published. Of those showing 
an increase in price, three published approximately the same number of pages 
and one showed a decrease. The journals which remained at approximately 
the same price level for the most part published the same number of pages, but 
five showed a decrease and one an increase in pages published. 

The total of the list prices paid for this group of journals, when compared 
with the 1938 total, shows a decrease of RM 216.30. The figures for 1939 
represent the lowest price level reached. When prices for 1939 are compared 
with those of 1932, a reduction of RM 4,265.80 is shown, or 43.99 percent. 
The total number of pages published in 1939 for this group of journals was 
44,796, a decrease for the year of 3,210 pages. This represents a very marked 
increase over the reduction in 1938 which was 680 pages. The average page 
reduction since 1932 is 47.19 percent. The per page cost shows an increase 
over that of 1938, RM .121 as compared with RM .118, and an average per 
page price increase over the figure for 1932 of 6.14 percent. The page reduc- 
tion exceeds the price reduction by 3.20 percent. When the discount prices 
are taken into consideration, we have 57.99 percent decrease in price when 
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compared with 1932; the price reduction exceeds the page reduction by 10.80 
percent and the average per page price decrease is 20.18 percent. 

Group B. Abstract journals. The list prices for these journals showed a 
slight decrease over those for 1938, RM 2,835.70 for 1939 as compared with 
RM 2,961.—for 1938, a reduction of RM 125.30. When compared with 1932 
figures, this group showed for the first time a slight reduction amounting 
to RM 40.35, or 1.40 percent. 

The total list prices for all Springer journals for 1939, when compared 
with those for 1938, showed a decrease of RM 341.60. When compared with 
figures for 1932 they showed a reduction of RM 4,306.15, or 34.25 percent. 
When the 1939 discount prices are compared with 1932 prices a reduction 
of RM 6,372.75, or 50.69 percent, is shown. 

We are glad to be able to report a continued downward trend in prices 
for the Springer journals, and we appreciate the co-operation of this publish- 
ing firm. It must be realized, however, that with the almost inevitable drop in 
the number of pages to be published during the coming year, unless this de- 
crease in pages is accompanied by a commensurate decrease in price, every- 
thing that we have striven for in price reduction will be jeopardized. 

It seems unfortunate that there has been an increase in the per page price 
for 1939 amounting to 2.62 percent even when the discount prices are used 
as a basis of calculation. The publishers have frequently stated that the charges 
for these journals have been figured on the basis of the number of pages 
published, therefore, further decreases in prices should be looked for during 
the coming year if subscriptions in this country are to be maintained at their 
present level. 

The journals not published by Springer have shown, for the greater part, 
very few fluctuations in price. Where they have fluctuated there has been a 
decrease in price except in the case of the Zeitschrift fir mikroskopische ana- 
tomischforschung which showed a marked increase in price compared with 
figures for 1938. This group of journals as a whole showed a decrease of 
RM 79.-~. The lowest price level for these journals is that for 1939. When 
compared with figures for 1932, the reduction in the list price is RM 1,168.30, 
or 33.19 percent. When the discount price is considered, the reduction since 
1932 is RM 1,756.15, or 49.89 percent. The total number of pages published 
in 1939 was 29,464, a decrease of 1,395 pages. Based on list prices, the average 
per page cost for 1939 was RM .080 as compared with RM .079 for 1938 and 
RM .081 for 1932. The average per page cost reduction since 1932 when the 
discount price is taken into consideration is 25.93 percent. 

The total list prices from all sources for 1939 show a decrease of RM 
420.60 when compared with figures for 1938, and a total decrease since 1932 
of RM 5,474.45, or 34.02 percent. When the discount price is taken into con- 
sideration, the reduction is RM 8,128.90, or 50.51 percent. The average per 
page price for all German journals costing RM 60—, or more, and containing 
Original material is RM .105 when based on list prices. When calculated on the 
discount price it is RM .079. 


GENERAL TRENDS IN THE PUBLICATION OF PERIODICALS 


That the European situation is beginning to exercise an influence on the 
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scientific publications is undoubted, This influence is only just beginning to 
be felt. Enough material was evidently on hand so that the volume output 
for 1939 was not greatly changed as a whole. For the coming year we can 
expect the suspension of many journals and a greatly diminished output 
in those that do continue. Up to the present, mail has been received regu- 
larly, although subject to much delay. However, with the involvement of 
more and more countries, receipt of journals may be greatly impaired. 


JOURNALS OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


Several French journals are changing their subscription charges to dollars 
in order to offset the decrease in exchange rate. This seems a more sensible 
procedure than to increase the list prices of the subscriptions, and even with 
this change, we are paying at approximately the same rate as formerly. 

There is naturally a decrease, due to the war, in the number of European 
subscriptions to journals published in this country. Journals running on closely 
estimated budgets are planning to meet this situation by instituting economies. 


ABSTRACT JOURNALS 


In a recently issued statement, Biological Abstracts drew attention to the 
fact that their loss of European subscriptions is considerable, and they are 
therefore reducing their 1940 budget. Few of the hoped for expansions will 
be possible this year, and a 20 per cent cut in the number of pages published 
may be required to keep within the budget. They hope to effect the necessary 
economy by drastic editing of abstracts rather than by greatly reducing their 
coverage of the literature. Certainly this represents an intelligent effort to 
meet the emergency, and it is to be hoped that they will succeed in weathering 
the storm. 

A further effect of disturbed world conditions is reflected in a recent 
letter from Dr. Morris Fishbein of the American Medical Association as 
follows: 

“May 31, 1940. 

“I am sorry to say I have nothing to report relative to the publication of 
a clinical abstract journal at this time. As you no doubt realize, the difficult 
situation in relationship to the dissemination of medical periodicals as well 
as the crises developed by the war make it hazardous to initiate any such 
project at this time.” 

This is a great disappointment, but it is to be hoped that later either that 
group, or some other groups, possibly working in co-operation with Biological 
Abstracts, will undertake this important and necessary addition to medical 
literature. 

The recent publication of Clinical Abstracts by the Keesing Company does 
not seem to meet the requirements of a good clinical abstract journal from 
the library standpoint. Whether it meets the needs of the practising physician 
we are not prepared to say. The majority of the articles abstracted are from 
journals available in practically every medical library of any standing, and 
are of the type subscribed to by most physicians, or accessible to them. The 
number of foreign articles and journals covered is negligible. One of the most 
important features of a good abstract journal is to give a good selective 
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coverage of world literature and to make available information which other- 
wise would not be easily accessible in libraries or to physicians. When viewed 
in this light, Clical Abstracts fails completely. Its chief recommendation is 
that it affords a quick subject index to some of the clinical literature between 
the appearances of the Quarterly Comulative Index Medicus, but even for this 
purpose it does not give adequate coverage. If the journal were to greatly 
enlarge its scope and modify its present methods of publication, particularly 
in relation to foreign literature, it might become adequate to meet the require- 
ments of a clinical abstract journal. 

Perhaps it will be possible for the Medical Library Association as a group 
to approach some of the Foundations for funds to finance the publication of 
such a journal in conjunction with Biological Abstracts in Philadelphia. An 
economy could be effected by a close co-ordination of the two journals and 
by utilizing a set-up which is already effective. Naturally, sufficient funds 
would have to be found to prevent any added load for the budget of that 
journal. 

The interest of societies in abstract publications was evidenced by the As- 
sociation for the Study of Internal Secretions, which at its recent meetings in 
New York, voted to amalgamate the abstracting section of Endocrinology (so 
far as concerns biological material), with Biological Abstracts. Endocrinology 
is practically withdrawing from the abstracting field: in the future it will 
publish abstracts of clinical papers only, and biological papers will be ab- 
stracted in Biological Abstracts. 

I would like to recommend the appointment of a subcommittee from the 
Medical Library Association to take up the matter with the Biological Ab- 
stracts group and discuss a necessary budget, and then to have this sub- 
committee approach the foundations for funds after they have a working plan 
figured out. It might be several years before results could be obtained, but at 
least an effort can be made. It seems evident from the letters received by this 
Association during the past two years that many clinicians agree that such a 
journal is needed. 

NEW JOURNALS 

A study of the list published in the New York Academy of Medicine 
Bulletin for February, 1940, shows that twenty-eight new journals were 
listed for 1939 and twenty-two additional titles which supplement the list 
already given by them for 1938. When these twenty-two titles are added 
to the number announced last year, we have a total for 1938 of sixty-eight 
journals. Undoubtedly, more titles for 1939 will be added next year, but it 
is safe that there is a marked decrease in the number of new journals which 
have appeared this year, and that in view of disturbed world conditions a 
further decrease is to be expected. 


STANDARDIZATION OF PERIODICALS 
Progress in this direction is being made and a Committee on Standardiza- 
tion in the Field of Library Work and Documentation (Z 39) under the 
Procedure of the American Standards Association (ASA) has been organized.* 


* See Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, this volume, p. 49. 
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Your chairman has been asked to serve as the chairman of Sub-Committee No. 1 
under this organization. This Sub-Committee will deal with: 

(a) Revision of reference data for periodicals. 

(b) International code of abbreviations for titles of periodicals. 

(c) Marginal identification of periodicals. 

(d) Form and arrangement of scientific periodicals. 

Your chairman felt that as this sub-committee work is not to be confined 
to the periodicals of any one specialty, perhaps a person from some less 
specialized field might function better as chairman of this new sub-committee 
with your chairman to become a member to study the changes for the medical 
periodicals. A letter to this effect was written to the American Standards 
Association. A tentative reply has been received stating it seemed possible to 
overcome the difficulties mentioned above, and that the matter will be de- 
cided during the summer. In any event, your chairman will work closely with 
this group either in the capacity of chairman of the sub-committee or as a 
member, and will follow up the work done in regard to medical periodicals by 
the late Mr. Alfred Robert in 1933-34. 


CONCLUSIONS 


International work is largely at a standstill. No reports of sub-committees 
of the International Federation of Library Associations are to be made this 
year. There is no doubt that scientific journals in every country face a diff- 
cult period of publication. The members of this committee have unanimously 
expressed themselves of the opinion that the wisest course is to take no 
drastic action of any kind at this difficult time, but to wait further develop- 
ments. It is, however, entirely obvious that American libraries cannot bear 
the brunt of any markedly increased prices of periodicals no matter from what 
cause, and the solution of the difficulties should be met by publishers and 
editors as far as possible by inaugurating drastic economies and increased 
efficiency in publication rather than by increased prices. Even if journals must 
temporarily suspend publication, it is better than to attempt to introduce 
big increases in prices which bring inevitably the ensuing vicious cycle of loss 
of subscriptions and further increase in prices to compensate, until an acute 
situation is produced again as in the years just prior to 1932. Libraries, for 
their part, should maintain subscriptions in as far as they are able. 

I wish to express my appreciation to the members of this committee, Miss 
Doe, Miss McCann and Dr. Francis for their advice and assistance. Much 
credit is due Miss Janet Doe of the New York Academy of Medicine Li- 
brary, Mrs. Judith Wallen Hunt of the University of Chicago Library, and 
Mr. J. C. Bay of the John Crerar Library, for their assistance in obtaining data 
for the report regarding periodicals. I also wish to congratulate Mrs. Nancy 
Elliott and Mrs. Dorinda H. Knopp, of the Vanderbilt Medical Library, on 
their splendid co-operation in checking and compiling the tables, as the work 
this year was particularly difficult to carry out. 

Mrs. EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM, Chairman 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF A COMMITTEE ON STANDARDIZATION 
IN THE FIELD OF LIBRARY WORK AND DOCUMENTATION 
(Z 39) UNDER THE PROCEDURE OF THE AMERICAN 

STANDARDS ASSOCIATION (ASA) * 


Upon request by the American Library Association and three other organi- 
zations, the Special Libraries Association, Medical Library Association and 
American Law Libraries, a committee on Standardization in the Field of Li- 
brary Work and Documentation (Z 39) was organized this year under the 
procedure of the American Standards Association. At its San Francisco meet- 
ing, June 1939, the American Library Association accepted the sponsorship 
for this committee and invitations to appoint representatives were sent out on 
behalf of the American Library Association by the American Standards Asso- 
ciation to a number of organizations, a list of which has been approved by the 
American Library Association. 

The new American Standards Association committee held its first meeting 
in New York on March 15, 1940, at which the following organizations were 
represented : 

American Association of Law Libraries 
American Council of Learned Societies 
American Documentation Institute 
American Library Association 
American Library Institute 

Association of Colleges and Reference Libraries 
Association of Research Libraries 
Bibliographical Society of America 
Medical Library Association 

National Research Council 

Special Libraries Association 


The purpose of this meeting was to decide how the work of Committee 
Z 39 should be organized to bring about a co-ordination and unification of 
national practices in library work and also, to decide how in matters of inter- 
national co-operation the committee could function effectively as the authorita- 
tive American group to formulate a national opinion representative of a united 
American front. 

The scope of the work to be undertaken by the new American Standards 
Association committee (Z 39) reads as follows: 

Standards for concepts, definitions, terminology, letters and signs, 
practices, methods, supplies and equipment used in the field of library 
practices. 

Robert B. Downs, Director of Libraries, New York University, was elected 
chairman, and Rollin A. Sawyer, chairman Publications Committee of Public 
Affairs Information Service and Chief of Economics Division, New York 
Public Library, was elected secretary. In connection with the international 
standardization work in this field, which was reviewed at the meeting, it was 


* Report originally presented to the American Library Association. 
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decided that subcommittees on the following subjects should be organized 
at once. 

Subcommittee No. 1. (Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, Librarian Vanderbilt 
Medical School, Nashville, Tennessee, has been invited to be chairman of this 
subcommittee. ) 

To deal with: 

(a) Revision of Reference Data for Periodicals. 

(b) International Code of Abbreviations for Titles of Periodicals. 

(c) Marginal Identification of Periodicals, and 

(d) Form and Arrangement of Scientific Periodicals. 

Subcommittee No. 2. (Mr. Elwood H. McClelland, Technology Librarian, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, has been invited to be chairman of this sub- 
committee. ) 

To deal with Bibliographical References. 

Subcommittee No. 3. (Mr. Keyes D. Metcalf, Director, Harvard Univer- 
sity Libraries, Boston, Massachusetts, has been invited to be chairman of this 
subcommittee and has accepted.) 

To deal with Photographic Reproduction of Documents, including 
reproduction of documents on paper and on films. 

An International Standards Association proposal on card formats which 
deals with types of cards designated in English as Publishers’ Book Card, 
Contents Slip, Bibliographical Card and Index Card, was referred to Miss 
Carolyn F. Ulrich, chief, Periodicals Division, New York Public Library, to 
make a study and report her findings at the next meeting. 

The International Standards Association proposal on transcription of 
Cyrillic Letters was reported to have been held for study by a subcommittee 
of the International Standards Association on Documentation (ISA 46). The 
office of the American Standards Association agreed to find out the present 
status of this proposal. 

It is expected that the next morning of the American Standards Association 
committee on Standardization in the Field of Library Work and Documenta- 
tion will be held in the fall of 1940. 

CAROLYN F. ULRICH, Representative 


INDEXING AND ABSTRACTING 


It was with profound regret that members of the Joint Committee on 
Indexing and Abstracting Services learned of the untimely death last summer 
of their Chairman, Mr. Donald B. Gilchrist, Librarian of the University of 
Rochester. 

In October, 1939, Mr. Robert Lingel of the New York Public Library 
was appointed as Chairman to succeed Mr. Gilchrist. Mr. Lingel had hoped 
to get enough members of his Committee together in Cincinnati during the 
meetings of the American Library Association in June, to call a conference, 
but he had to give up the project, as he found that none of the members 
could be present. 

Due to the fact that the members of the Committee come from different 
areas and are not usually able to attend meetings at the same time, it makes 
the task of outlining work very difficult. 

EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM, Representative 
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FOREIGN IMPORTATIONS 


On October 3, 1939, the Executive Committee of the American Library 
Association arranged for the appointment of a Joint Committee on Foreign 
Importations to speak on behalf of the American Library Association, the 
Association of College and References Libraries, the Association of Research 
Libraries, the Law Libraries Association, the Medical Library Association, the 
Music Library Association and the Special Libraries Association. 

The Executive members of the Joint Committee on Foreign Importations 
are: 

Mr. Harry Miller Lydenberg, Director, New York Public Library—Chair- 

man 

Mr. Robert Lingel, New York Public Library—Vice-Chairman 

Mr. Keyes D. Metcalf, Harvard University Library 

Mr. Thomas P. Fleming, Columbia University Medical Library 

The Committee has had numerous conferences with members of the De- 
partment of State and with the librarian of the Library of Congress. 

On October 11, the Committee issued its first statement on the situation 
concerning the importation of foreign books and periodicals. Because of the 
Committee’s desire to reach as many libraries in the shortest space of time 
without undue expense, the statement was sent to a selected list of libraries. 

The second statement, on behalf of the Committee, was issued late in 
December and was distributed to Medical Library Association ‘members by 
the Committee on Periodicals and Serial Publications of the Medical Library 
Association. 

A third statement was prepared, planning for distribution early in May 
before the meeting of the American Library Association later in the month. 
Just about that time, however, the situation on the continent moved so fast 
and changes came in such bewildering fashion that it seemed fruitless, even 
misleading, to say anything. 

Considerable correspondence and consultation have been had with the 
State Department and with the British ambassador concerning a scheme for 
the importantion of German material. Beginning April 9, as we all know, 
the Germans have struck one blow after another, with the result that it has 
been well-nigh impossible to issue any statement concerning the situation 
which would hold for longer than twenty-four hours. Until the latter part 
of May, when the Italians ordered all ships to remain in port, many American 
libraries had experienced very little difficulty in securing German books and 
periodicals. Now that Italy has entered the war, this particular avenue is defi- 
nitely closed, and, with the situation a grave one in England, at the moment 
of writing, it is practically impossible to set up any scheme whereby books 
and periodicals may be imported with any definite assurance. Some libraries 
have taken a long term view of the affair and have requested their agents to 
store their books and periodicals in Germany. Some agents have made provi- 
sions for the storage of German material in Switzerland. 

The situation with reference to securing publications from Norway, Den- 
mark, Belgium, the Netherlands and France is extremely grave. It is rather 
difficult at the present time for the British, preparing to withstand a “‘Blitz- 
krieg,” to give consideration to what to them appears to be of minor impor- 
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tance. The Committee, however, wishes to report that negotiations still continue 
with the British government for setting up a scheme whereby material from 
the totalitarian powers and their territories may be sent to American libraries 
via some examining center, and facilities for payment be set up. 

THOMAS P. FLEMING, Representative 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


The Committee on Public Documents of the Medical Library Association 
has felt it can make a definite contribution by sponsoring and compiling check 
lists of government publications in the fields of Medicine and Public Health. 
Many libraries are desirous of building up collections of public documents 
in these fields, but difficulties are encountered due to the absence of annotated 
check lists of such documents. Members of the Committee have volunteered 
to compile or sponsor check lists of the documents of their state. Miss Sue 
Biethan is actively engaged in compiling a check list of Michigan state docu- 
ments in the fields of Medicine and Public Health. Miss Margaret E. Camp- 
bell is likewise engaged in compiling a check-list of Illinois documents and 
Miss Annabelle Furman is also at work on a similar check-list of South Caro- 
lina documents. The members of the Committee report encountering difficul- 
ties in their work, but we anticipate the completion of the final check-lists 
during the coming year. The Committee wishes to call the attention of the 
members of the M.L.A. to a check-list of New York City Health documents 
compiled by Estelle Brodman, a member of the association, and published in 
Special Libraries for Jan.-Feb., 1940. The reorganization plans of the Presi- 
dent of the United States have made some changes in official entries for cer- 
tain Federal documents of interest to medical librarians. A member of the 
Association is now compiling a list to such changes for future publication in 
the Bulletin. 

THOMAS P. FLEMING, Chairman 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 


During the year 1939-1940, Volume 28 of the Bulletin, in four numbers, 
has been published. The general form of the Bulletin has remained unchanged ; 
The Banta Publishing Company have maintained the high standard of printing 
established in the previous volume. 

The first three numbers of Volume 28 contain the usual reports of our 
Association and the papers read at the Annual Meeting. In the last number, 
three important bibliographical papers were included which should be of 
interest to all medical librarians. 

The Editor was greatly helped in the last year, as in the past, by Mr. Bal- 
lard, who acted as Business Manager, arranged the advertising and kept the 
accounts. He also contributed greatly to the Bulletin in papers and in writing 
notes, The Association has indeed, in its past President and long-time member, 
a strong and useful friend. 

The Bulletin is slowly emerging from the stage of a ‘house organ’ to 
that of a national and even international medical journal. The Editor feels 
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that this tendency should be encouraged and the Bulletin, unique in its field, — 
has a definite place in the medical world. 

The cost of Volume 28 has been kept well below the allocation of dues 
to support it. This is largely possible because the offices used as headquarters 
are provided, without charge, by the Boston Medical Library and both the 
Editor and Business Manager serve without compensation. A financial report 
is appended. 

HENRY R. Viets, M.D., Chairman 


FINANCIAL REPORT 
1939-1940 
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ATTENDANCE AT THE FORTY-SECOND 
ANNUAL MEETING 


PORTLAND, OREGON, JUNE 25-27, 1940 


A TOTAL OF 72 delegates registered for this meeting representing fifty libraries 
in twenty-one states, District of Columbia and Canada. 


California 
Miss Mildred S. Farrar, San Diego County Medical Society Library, San Diego. 
Miss Dorothea B. Fox, University of Southern California Medical Library, Los Angeles. 
Miss Clara T. Heck, University of California Medical Library, San Francisco. 
Mrs. Mary E. Irish, Los Angeles County Medical Society Library, Los Angeles. 
Miss Anna P. Kennedy, Alameda County Medical Library, Oakland. 
Dr. L. H. Lonergan, College of Medical Evangelists, Loma Linda. 
Mr. Nathan VanPatten, Lane Medical Library, Stanford University. 


District of Columbia 


Col. Harold W. Jones, Army Medical Library. 
Mrs. Josephine C. Morton, Howard University School of Medicine, Library. 


Georgia 
Miss Mildred Jordan, Emory University Medical School Library, Emory. 


Illinois 
Miss Rosalie Held, Loyola University School of Medicine Library, Emory. 
Miss Judith W. Hunt, University of Chicago Medical School Library, Chicago. 
Miss Marjorie Hutchins, American Medical Association Library, Chicago. 
Miss L. Margueriete Prime, American College of Surgeons Library, Chicago. 
Miss Wilma Troxel, University of Illinois Medical School Library, Chicago. 


Kansas 
Miss Opal Woodruff, University of Kansas School of Medicine Library, Kansas City 
(Kansas). 
Louisiana 
Miss Mary Louise Marshall, Tulane University School of Medicine Library, New 


Orleans. 
Marland 
Miss Louise D. C. King, Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland Library, Bal- 
timore. 


Miss Marcia C. Noyes, Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland Library, Baltimore. 


Massachusetts 


Miss Anna C. Holt, Harvard University Schools of Medicine and Public Health Library, 
Boston. 
Michigan 
Miss Sue Biethan, University of Michigan Medical School Library, Ann Arbor, 
Mrs. H. B. Bloomer, Detroit. 
Miss Marjorie J. Darrach, Detroit Public Library, Detroit, 
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Minnesota 

Miss Isabelle T. Anderson, Ramsey County Medical Society Library, St. Paul. 
Miss Helen H. Norris, Hennepin County Medical Society Library, Minneapolis. 
Miss Frida Pliefke, Mayo Clinic Library, Rochester. 

Dr. and Mrs. A. H. Sanford, Mayo Clinic Library, Rochester. 

Miss Gertrude Sanford, Rochester. 

Mr. Raymond A. Sanford, Rochester. 


Missouri 
Miss Ella B. Lawrence, Washington University Medical School Library, St. Louis. 


Montana 


Miss Hilda J. Holley, Rocky Mountain Laboratory Library, U.S.P.H.S., Hamilton. 
Dr. C. B. Philip, Rocky Mountain Laboratory, U.S.P.H.S., Hamilton. 


Nebraska 
Miss Esther Merwin, University of Nebraska College of Medicine Library, Omaha. 


New Jersey 
Miss Mildred V. Naylor, Academy of Medicine of Northern New Jersey, Newark. 


New York 
Mrs. Florence A. Cooksley, Rochester Academy of Medicine, Rochester. 
Mrs. Sarah W. George, New York Academy of Medicine, New York. 
Miss Marjorie Henderson, Hoagland Library, Brooklyn. 
Dr. Harriet P. Leach, Vassar College, Pougheepsie. 
Mrs. Josephine G. Nichols, Cornell Medical College Library, New York. 
Miss Virginia Powell, Columbia University Medical Library, New York. 
Miss Mildred E. Walter, University of Rochester Medical Library, Rochester. 


Ohio 
Miss Ada C, Floyd, Cleveland Medical Library Association, Cleveland. 
Miss Leal A. Sinkey, Ohio State University College of Medicine, Columbus. 


Oregon 
Dr. and Mrs. Burt Brown Barker, Portland. 
Mr. C. A. Barry, Veteran’s Facility, Portland. 
Mr. Ray Couch, University of Oregon Medical School, Portland. 
Mrs. Ora K. Good, University of Oregon Medical School, Library, Portland. 
Miss Bertha B. Hallam, University of Oregon Medical School Library, Portland. 
Miss Margaret E. Hughes, University of Oregon Medical School Library, Portland. 
Dr. Olaf Larsell, University of Oregon Medical School, Portland. 
Dr. William Levin, State Board of Health, Portland. 
Miss Lucy M. Lewis, State System Higher Education, Corvallis. 
Dr. Frank R. Menne, University of Oregon Medical School, Portland. 
Dr. Horace M. Miller, North Pacific College, Portland. 
Dr. H. J. Sears, University of Oregon Medical School, Portland 
Dr. John E, Weeks, University of Oregon Medical School, Portland. 


Pennsylvania 
Mrs. L. Mabel Grant, Guthrie Clinic Library, Sayre. 


Miss Alice M. McCann, University of Pittsburgh Schools of Medicine and Dentistry 


Library, Pittsburgh. 


Tennessee 


Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, Vanderbilt University Medical School Library, Nashville. 
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Texas 


Miss Helen M. Holt, Houston Academy of Medicine Library, Houston. 
Miss Elizabeth D. Runge, University of Texas Medical School Library, Galveston. 


Washington 
Mrs. Blanche L. DeWitt, Pierce County Medical Society, Library, Tacoma. 
Dr. Clarence A. Smith, Seattle. 
Miss Ruth E. Harlamert, King County Medical Society Library, Seattle. 
Miss Marjorie Weber, Spokane Medical Library, Spokane. 


Wisconsin 
Mrs. Edith Dernehl, Marquette University Medical School Library, Milwaukee. 
Mrs. Gladys Ramsey, University of Wisconsin Medical School Library, Madison. 


Canada 
Miss Edith R. Gordon, McGill University Medical Library, Montreal. 
Miss Gladys M. Scott, Montreal. 














There is a strong feeling throughout the country regarding the value of 
military preparedness. Nearly all groups in our government and civic structure, 
in view of the present World-wide disorder, agree that adequate defence 
measures for this country should be set up as soon as possible. Among the meas- 
ures, medicine is called upon to take important steps in selecting a large peace- 
time Army and Navy and in maintaining that body of citizens as fit as possible, 
under both belligerent and non-belligerent conditions. Physicians will be 
asked, moreover, if war should, by chance, reach our shores, to care for wounded 
civilians. The medical profession must be well equipped for these heavy 
duties and some of their equipment can only be found in the medical libraries 
of this country. The librarians, themselves, must therefore prepare for the 
emergency and the Bulletin wishes to help them to do so. 

To carry out this purpose, a column, entitled Military Medicine, will be 
published in every issue. The material for it will be supplied from many 
sources, including that sent in by members of the Medical Library Association, 
but mostly from the National Research Council of Washington. The Council 
has already established a Committee on Historical Records of the present 
emergency and has begun to collect documents important for its history. An 
editorial board responsible for preparing and ultimately publishing the medical 
history of the emergency has been set up. The Council plans to collect in 
Washington all the material that they can about military medicine and it is 
from such a source that the Bulletin will draw most of its literature. At a 
recent meeting of the National Research Council a number of suggestions 
were made of interest to medical librarians. 

A section of the main reading room should be set aside for Military Medi; 
cine. In such a section, the doctor or student, should find books, both old and 
new, on the subject, publications issued during and after World War I, 
current military journals, reference lists to important advances in modern 
military medicine and other material of interest to a physician, called upon 
to examine men for the draft, entering the medical corps of the Army, Navy, 
or Public Health Services, treating war wounds and epidemics caused by war, 
caring for civilians under war conditions and problems of a similar nature. 
In preparing for a total war, the physician will need much information in 
regard to sanitation, nutrition, industrial hygiene, etc. A sub-section might 
set up on aviation medicine, gas warfare, the effect of bombs, reconstruction 
surgery, and other topics. 
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The following two items will aid the librarian in carrying out the proposals 
suggested above. Col. Jones has listed the military journals currently taken 
by the Army Medical Library. Every library in the Medical Library Association 
should have one or more of these journals. The second item, emanating from 
the National Research Council, is a bibliography of books and articles on a 
new and important method of treating war wounds. 


MILITARY PERIODICALS TAKEN CURRENTLY BY THE ARMY MEDICAL LIBRARY 


Archives Belges de Medecine Militaire.—Brussels, Belgium. 

Archivos Medicos Santiago.—Chile. 

Army Medical Bulletin.—Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania. 

Army Medical Journal (Vojenske Zdravotnicke Listy) .—Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Askeri Veteriner Mecmuasi.—Istanbul, Turkey. 

Bulletin International des Services de Sante des Armee de Terre, de Mer 
dfl’ Air.—Liege, Belgium. 

Chemical Warfare.-—Edgewood Arsenal, Maryland. 

Deutsche Militararzt.—Berlin. 

Dioscorides.—Brussels. 

Giornale di Medicina Militare-—Rome. 

Journal of the Royal Army Medical Corps.—London. 

Lekarz Wojskowy.—Warsaw, Poland. 

Medical Bulletin of the Veterans’ Administration —Washington, D.C. 

Mexico Medico.—Mexico, D.F. 

Militaerlaegen.—Copenhagen. 

Military Surgeon._—_Washington, D.C. 

Revista de Medicina Militar.—Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Revista Militar—Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Revista Militar. La Paz, Bolivia. 

Revista Militar de Medicina Veterinaria.—Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Revista de la Sanidad Militar—Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Revista de Sanidad Militar.—Chorrillos, Lima, Peru. 

Revista de la Sanidad Militar.—Havana, Cuba. 

Revista Sanidad Militar —Madrid, Spain. 
(Ceased during war period.) 

Revista Sanidad Militar. Republica del Paraguay.—Asuncion. 

Revue du Service de Sante Militaire —Paris, Nancy. 

Societe de Medecine Militaire Francaise. Bulletin Mensuel.—Paris. 

Tidskrift Militér Halsovard utgiven av Svenka Militarlikare Foreningen.— 
Lund, Sweden. 

Verdffentlichungen aus dem Gebiete des Herres-Sanititswesens.—Berlin. 

Veréffentlichungen aus dem Gebiete des Marine-Sanitatswesens.—Berlin. 

Veréffentlichungen aus der Konstitutions- und Wehrpathologie.—Jena. 

Vojno-Sanitetski Glasnik.—Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 

Voyenno Sanitarnoye Delo.—Moscow. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TRUETA’S CLOSED METHOD OF TREATING WAR WOUNDS 
TRUETA, J. Treatment of war wounds and fractures with special reference 
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to the closed method as used in the war in Spain. With a foreword by Ernest 
W. Hey Groves. London, H. Hamilton, 1939 [September, November}, xiii, 
146 pp. 8°. Also: New York, Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1940. 

“Closed”’ treatment of war fractures. Lancet, June 24, 1939, i, 1452-55. 

The organization of hospital services for casualties due to the bombing 
of cities, based on experience gained in Barcelona—with special reference 
to the classification of casualties. Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine, 
November 1939, 33, 13-23. 

The treatment of war fractures by the closed method. Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Medicine, November 1939, 33, 65-74. Also: British Medical 
Journal, December 2, 1939, 1073-77. 

Minor injuries in civil bombardment. British Medical Journal, December 
16, 1939, 1197-99. 

Plaster of Paris technique in the treatment of fractures. Medical Women’s 
Federation Quarterly Review, January 1940. 

The role of the nurse in a bombarded town. Narsing Illustrated, August 9, 
1940, 705. 

The rationale of complete immobilization in treatment of infected wounds. 
(With J. M. Barnes) British Medical Journal, July 13, 1940, 7, 46-48. 
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The Library Survey. Problems and methods. By E. W. McDiarmid, Jr. Asso- 
ciate in library science, University of Illinois Library School. 243 
pp., 8°. Chicago: American Library Association, 1940. $3.50. 

This book represents an attempt to gather in one volume all essential 
material concerning the conducting of the modern library survey. It can 
be used by all persons interested in knowing the efficiency of any particular 
library, group of libraries or special areas. It may be used by librarians in 
determining the value of administrative policies, by trustees in the appraisal 
of libraries under their care, and by all persons or bodies engaged in conduct- 
ing surveys. 

While primarily intended for the evaluation of free public libraries, it 
can be adapted to the estimation of the value of special libraries by using its 
major heads of administration, finance and personnel. The environmental 
factors and comparative use of literary material in the special library will be 
entirely different than in the public library and persons using the book as a 
guide in making a survey of a special library should bear this important point 
in mind, and establish their own norms for community relations, needs, and 
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use. The specimen forms appended to the text are not of value to special 
libraries. An eleven-page bibliography and an adequate index complete the 
volume. Progressive librarians should have this work on their personal shelves. 





Directory of Medical Specialists, 1939. certified by American Boards. Paul 
Titus, directing editor. 1573 pp., 8°. New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1940. $5.00. 

The best five-dollar value issued in many a year; a must book for every 
library. This volume takes the place of fourteen separate lists issued by 
the various Boards of Specialists and their affiliates. More than 14,000 spe- 
cialists certified to date are included and of special importance is the informa- 
tion given concerning hospital appointments held by each specialist, similar 
to the information contained in the directories of the American College of 
Surgeons and the American College of Physicians, but not available else- 
where for the specialists. 


Dog-Team Doctor. By Eva Greenslit Anderson. 298 pp., 8°. Caldwell, Idaho: 
The Caxton Printers, 1940. $2.75. 


The story is told of Dr. Joseph Herman Romig, who went to Bethel, 
Alaska, as a medical pioneer in 1896, and opened the first doctor’s office 
and hospital west of Sitka. At that time there was only a handful of whites 
in the region and for years, Romig and his wife, a trained nurse, were virtu- 
ally alone in administering to the needs of inhabitants of southwestern 
Alaska. Their first hospital was one room in a log annex with two homemade 
beds, a long way from the $500,000 hospital at Anchorage, which was 
built before his retirement in 1939. Dr. Romig has had an eventful and im- 
portant part in the growth of Alaska. He has been a missionary, physician, 
superintendent of schools, United States Commissioner, Mayor of Anchorage, 
railway surgeon and chief of the railroad hospital staff. The book is written 
in the narrative style and is recommended for the section on biography. 


New Medical Books, May 1939 to May 1940. 47 pp. 16°. Chicago: Chicago 
Medical Book Co., 1940. 
This valuable list of 47 pages is arranged by major divisions and has an 
index to minor subjects. It includes books of all publishers and copies may be 
had for the asking. 


Chemistry and Medicine. Papers Presented at the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Medical School of the University of Minnesota. Edited by Maurice 
B. Visscher, professor of physiology at the University of Minne- 
sota. 8°, cloth, 926 pp., Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 

Press, 1940. 
The papers in this volume, presented at the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Medical School of the University of Minnesota, in October 
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1939, were considered of such excellence that the University felt obligated 
to publish them and the Anniversary Committee on Publications planned and 
arranged for the issue of this volume. They are in the fields of physical 
medicine, metabolism, immunity, and nervous control of the organism. Among 
the authors are John F. Peters, Charles H. Best, and Walter B. Cannon. 


A Textbook of Histology. By Harvey Ernest Jordan, A.M., Ph.D., professor 
of anatomy and director of The Anatomical Laboratories, Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Eighth edition. 4°, cloth, 690 pp., 609 illustra- 
tions. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, Incorporated, 
1940. $7.00. 

This eighth edition of the standard work on histology, first published in 
1916, contains the important additions to the subject of histology, as recorded 
in recent literature. The chapter on the blood has been entirely rewritten, 
and the chapters on muscle, the endocrine organs, and the female reproduc- 
tive system have been thoroughly revised. Many new illustrations have been 
added to the text. It is highly recommended for the reference collection. 


Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol. Vol. 1, No. 1, June 1940. 4°, paper, 
200 pp. New Haven, Conn.: Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Inc., 
1940. Subscription $3.00. 

This new periodical is a high class publication and, since the discon- 
tinuance of the British Journal of Inebriety, is now the only scientific periodi- 
cal in the English language devoted solely to problems of alcohol. It is the 
official organ of the Research Council on Problems of Alcohol, recently es- 
tablished by the American Association for the Advancement of Science. The 
annual subscription of $3.00 places it within the reach of all medical li- 
braries and it should be in all periodical collections. 


The Evolution of the Land Plants (Embryophyta). By Douglas Houghton 
Campbell. 8°, cloth, 731 pp., 351 illustrations. Stanford University, 
California: Stanford University Press, 1940. $6.50. 

This authoritative work of Professor Campbell on the evolution, classifica- 
tion, and interrelations of the higher plants is recommended for the general 
reference collection. The classification arrangement is purely botanical, but a 
comprehensive index aids greatly in the use of the text. The work is well 
illustrated with 351 figures, and usable bibliographies are attached to the 
important chapters. Persons working with medical plant books need a com- 
prehensive treatise on the land plants and this work furnishes such a volume. 


Science since 1500. A Short History of Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology. By H. T. Pledge, B.A. 8°, cloth, 357 pp., 15 illustrations, 
3 graphs, 3 charts, and 6 maps. London: Published by His Majes- 
ty’s Stationery Office, 1939. Price 7s. 6d. net. $2.15. 
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The standard work on the history of science, now in the progress of 
being written, is Sarton’s “Introduction,” already published in three large 
volumes. The work has only been carried by Sarton up to the fourteenth 
century, but it is understood that a volume on this century is now in the 
progress of being compiled. 

Mr. Pledge has taken up the task from 1500 onward, although his volume 
is of an entirely different type from that written by Sarton. He has com- 
pressed the history of the advancement of science for a period of four 
hundred years into a small volume, the text of which only runs slightly over 
300 pages. To do this, it was obviously necessary to restrict the work to a 
marked degree by admitting all but the most important references and giving 
only a brief review of the principles rather than all the facts accumulated 
during this period. The author, moreover, has had to suppress a great deal 
of the biography, and leave out the subjects of sociology, anthropology, psy- 
chology, and economics. In spite of this, he has written an important book, 
which should be in the library of every medical institute in this country. 
Much of the material is brought down to 1900 and after, and here one will 
find briefly summarized to be sure, but accurately studied, the main trends that 
have developed in the sciences, such as mathematics, the experimental sciences, 
chemistry, genetics, ecology, and physics. There are brief chapters, moreover, 
on such subjects as quantum, relativity, the microscope, ions, and cytology. 
Such material is difficult to find in the average encyclopedia; here under one 
cover, a librarian could easily refer to the important contributions. There are 
numerous pertinent illustrations, and more particularly charts and maps which 
add greatly to the value of the volume. 

This book emanating from the Science Museum in London, and published 
in Great Britain by the Government, indicates the wide and splendid support 
given to science by the governmental leaders in Great Britain. It is interesting 
to note, moreover, that the book published in 1939 has become popular 
enough to require a reprinting in 1940. Finally, the price of this book, slightly 
over $2, could only be possible through a Government subsidy. It is hoped 
that this book will be widely purchased in this country. It may be purchased 
for $2.50, directly from the British Library of Information, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, in New York. 


Catalogue of the Works of Philemon Holland of Coventry—Doctor of Phy- 
sicke—1600-1940. By Herbert Silvette. 8°, paper, 27 pp. Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia: Printed at the University of Virginia Press, by John 
S. Peters, 1940. $1.50. 

Dr. Herbert Silvette has issued this catalog of the works of Philemon 
Holland, which takes its place among the bibliographies of eminent English- 
men. From a medical point of view, Holland’s translations of the Regimen 
Sanitatis Salerni and Plinius Historia Naturalis are important for the medical 
librarian. This inexpensive pamphlet should be in every bibliographical medical 
collection. 
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A Treatise of Melancholie. By T. Bright. Reproduced from the 1586 edition 
printed by Thomas Vautrollier, with an introduction by Hardin 
Craig. 24°, cloth, 285 pp. New York: Published for The Facsimile 
Text Society, by Columbia University Press, 1940. $2.60. 


This inexpensive reproduction of the first edition of T. Bright’s classical 
text on melancholia should be in every library which desires to build up a 
collection of representative Elizabethan medical books. The introduction by 
Hardin Craig, of Stanford University, evaluates the man and the book and 
gives a collation of the three editions printed before 1640. The reproduction 
is made from the Hoe copy, now in the Huntington Library. 


Doctors in Shirt Sleeves. Musings on Hobbies, Meals, Patients, Sport, and 
Philosophy. Edited by Sir Henry Bashford. 8°, cloth, 294 pp. New 
York: Veritas Press, 1940. $2.50. 

This book is a collection of short papers which originally appeared in the 
Lancet, London, and are now reprinted in volume form. Of particular interest 
to medical libraries in the chapter ‘Some forgotten medical journals,” by Sir 
Squire Sprigge. It has to do with early medical journals, published in Eng- 
land, with notes on the editors and the magazines. To those interested in 
travels of physicians, the sketch of Sir David Munro, “Some old days in 
India” will be of interest. This book is recommended for the light reading 
shelf. 


The Emperor's Itch. The Legend Concerning Napoleon's Affliction with 
Scabies. By Reuben Friedman, M.D. 8°, cloth, 82 pp. New York: 
Froben Press, 1940. $1.50. 

To the special collection of books, concerning the illnesses of famous 
persons, is added this monograph on the legend concerning Napoleon’s 
affliction with scabies. Over forty thousand books have been written on 
Napoleon, but very few have to do with the medical aspect of his life. The 
question as to whether Napoleon’s famous pose was actuated by a medical 
condition which caused the desire to scratch, or due to vanity, is fully dis- 
cussed by Dr. Friedman, who arrives at the conclusion that Napoleon had 
the itching skin disease and that his characteristic pose was merely a manner- 
ism carried over from his boyhood. 


American Doctors of Destiny. A Collection of Historical Narratives of the 
Lives of Great American Physicians and Surgeons whose Service 
to the Nation and to the World has Transcended the Scope of their 
Profession. By Frank J. Jirka. With an introduction by Harold W. 
Camp. 8°, cloth, 361 pp. Chicago: Normandie House, 1940. $3.75. 

This work is recommended for the biographical section of all libraries as 
it contains sketches of some men which are hard to find in the usual bio- 
graphical works. In this connection may be mentioned Major-General Henry 

Dearborn, of Chicago, who was a physician; Samuel Alexander Mudd, of 

Maryland, who was involved in the Booth assassination of Lincoln; Charles 
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Norris, the eminent medical examiner of New York; Dr. Leo L. Stanley, 
resident physician of San Quentin, of California, and others. The sketches 
are well written and the various chapters are illustrated with twenty full page 
portraits. ee eee 








Magic Gardens. A Modern Chronicle of Herbs and Savory Seeds. By Rosetta 
E. Clarkson, editor of Herb Journal, Herb Lovers’ Book Club. 8°, 
cloth, 369 pp. New York: Macmillan Company, 1939. $3.00. 

One of the most interesting sections of a medical library is the one which 
contains the books on plants and their medical uses, especially those known 
as herbals. Of late years, there has been a movement to establish herb gardens 
modelled after those of England and America in the Colonial Days. Mrs. 
Clarkson's book, illustrated from the old herbals and old gardening books, is 
well written and very interesting and should be in all plant book collections. 
For those interested in cultivating some of the plants in their gardens there 
is a list of noteworthy herbs. Here also are tables classifying plans for fra- 
grance, for cooking purposes and for other purposes. A most interesting 
genealogical chart exhibits the evolution of plant knowledge from the early 
Chaldean period, 5000 B.C., to the present. 




















Doctors Hospital and the Medical Center, 1940. Edited by William E. Peake, 
and Olive Miskell-King. James J. Cullinane, Collaborator. 4°, cloth, 
103 pp. Washington, D.C.: Medical Center Publishing Co., 1940. 
$2.00. 

This monograph is a welcomed addition to the collection of books on 
hospitals. This well illustrated volume describes the medical center which 
has evolved in Washington, D.C., consisting of the Doctors Hospital, the 
Washington Medical Building, and the Columbia Medical Building. The 
history of the various organizations is given, with portraits of the prominent 
men of the medical center. The book is well printed, with many good illustra- 
tions, and is a valuable addition to our works on hospitals. 












Who's Who in World Medicine, 1939. 4°, cloth, 605 pp. London: B.U.E. 
Limited, 1939. $25.00. 

This new biographical dictionary, published in London in 1939, is an 
attempt to cover the whole field of medicine throughout the world. The im- 
possibility of this objective is well understood when one sees that the total 
number of pages is only 605. However, the method of compilation has been 
such that many names are included which are not readily found elsewhere. 
For this reason, the work should be in the reference collection of at least all 
the larger libraries. 












Sands of Time: Recollections of a Physician in Peace and War. By J. Purves- 
Stewart. London: Hutchinson & Co., 1939. 356 pages. 

The author for many years was a distinguished neurologist in London. 

His extensive neurological practice brought him into contact with many people 
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of interest in Great Britain and part of this book is a description of his pro- 
fessional life, both before and after the Great War, and his experiences in 
court and as a practitioner on Harley Street. The most interesting parts of 
the book, however, are concerned with the development of a Scottish youth 
into an eminent physician, by way of the University of Edinburgh and the 
National Hospital at Queen Square in London, then, as now, the leading 
neurological hospital in the world. Brief pictures are given of his teachers, 
Hughlings Jackson, David Ferrier, William Gowers, Victor Horsley and 
Charles Ballance, all names widely known in the neurological field. Soon after 
entering practice, Purves-Stewart served with distinction in the South African 
campaign of 1900 and 1901; he again entered the Army in 1914, serving at 
Malta and Gallipoli, and finally in Egypt. He writes a vivid account of the 
Great War and one that will interest many American readers, for most ac- 
counts by physicians have dealt with the war on the western front. Incidentally, 
Purves-Stewart visited Mount Athos in 1916 and writes a fine account of 
his investigations there. After the Great War, the author again settled in 
London. The last part of his book consists of two chapters, one on Soviet 
Russia and the other on post-war Germany. In both he predicts events which 
have subsequently taken place. 

Now, having taken up his life in an old lighthouse in Sussex, Purves- 
Stewart can look back upon a life of varied experiences. He has written an 
extremely good autobiography and one that should have wide appeal to the 
medical profession. There are many pertinent illustrations. 


Dr. Daniel Drake’s Letters on Slavery to Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, With 
an introduction by Emmet Field Horine, M.D. Reprinted from The 
National Intelligencer, Washington, April 3, 5, and 7, 1851. New 
York: Schuman’s, 1940. xi + 69 pages. 

Three letters are here published from Daniel Drake to John Collins War- 
ren of Boston. The letters originally appeared in a newspaper, The National 
Intelligencer, published in Washington in 1851. Drake, who was a profound 
student of the negro problem before the Civil War, noticed that Warren had 
presided over a Union meeting in Boston, November 26, 1850. He had long 
admired Warren and it is natural, therefore, that he should write to him. 
Warren had only a few months before completed his term as president of 
the American Medical Association. His ideas, moreover, as expressed at 
the meeting, coincided in large part with those of Drake. Daniel Drake, in 
the South, felt the absurdity of any attempt to compel the slave states to eman- 
cipate their colored people by a sudden or violent process. In these letters he 
goes into great detail about the civil status of the negro in the South, par- 
ticularly in regard to lodgings, clothing, diet, labor, amusements, punishments, 
marriage, religious instruction, and the care of the aged. In his travels through 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri, he found much to praise and 
little to condemn in slavery as it was practised in 1850, although he was 
strongly opposed to the principle of slavery. Drake felt that it was not a 
matter for the federal government to decide; the state should be empowered 
to make its own laws; conditions were such that only those familiar with the 
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local situation could, or should, decide how the problem could best be 
handled. 

These letters, finely written, reveal in Drake a man of marked intellectual 
capacity. The medical world especially will welcome the reprinting of this 
material. A brief but adequate introduction by Dr. Emmet F. Horine of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, is added as a preface. Two hundred and fifty copies of the 
book have been printed on special paper. 


The Surgeon of St. Christopher's. By Edward Somerville Stevens. East Orange: 
Essex Publishing Concern, 1939. 186 pages. Price, $1.50. 

This is a pleasant little story about a retired physician now over eighty 
years of age. The story relates to his experiences in a fictitious children’s hos- 
pital and tells largely minor episodes connected with the life of a child who 
is sick and the repercussions of illness upon the family and the community at 
large. There is also an interesting description of the breaking down of an 
intern with tuberculosis and his subsequent rehabilitation. The author shows 
considerable ability in depicting scenes from hospital life. 


The Essaying of Brabantius and Other Verse. By C. S. Sherrington. Second 
edition. Oxford University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 
1940. viii + 88 pages. 

Sir Charles Sherrington, widely known in this country for his outstanding 
contributions to physiology while connected with Oxford University, now 
retired and living at Ipswich, England, has issued a second edition of his 
book of verse. The first edition, published in 1925, was extensively commented 
upon as an original contribution of considerable value. The second edition, 
issued during the stress of war, is an even more astounding performance. 
Every poem has been carefully revised by the author and many minor changes 
have served to make the verse more melodious and in some cases have added 
to the meaning. Each line is packed with thought and one has to read some 
of the verse a number of times in order to sense the inward meaning. The 
author has a facility for the use of words in a marked degree and his meticu- 
lousness of style is just as characteristic of his verse as it was of his scientific 
writings. To the dozen or more poems in the first volume an equal number 
have been added, published during the last fifteen years. This little volume 
is one of the outstanding contributions of our time to poetic literature by 
a physician. 

De morbis artificum Bernardini Ramazzini Diatriba. Diseases of Workers. The 
Latin text of 1713, revised, with translation and notes by Wilmer 
Cave Wright, Emeritus professor of Greek in Bryn Mawr College. 
8°, 549 pp. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. $5.00. 
Number seven in the History of Medicine Series issued under the 
auspices of the Library of the New York Academy of Medicine. 

The work of Ramazzini was the first comprehensive treatise on occupa- 
tional diseases. The work was first published in 1700 and a revised edition, 
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with twelve supplementary chapters, was issued in 1713, the year before the 
death of the author. It is this last edition which is translated by Professor 
Wright. Previous English translations were of the 1700 edition and the present 
translation is the first of the 1713 revised text of Ramazzini. The introduction 
of thirty-three pages is a biographical sketch of Ramazzini, in which is discussed 
his meteorological and epidemiological work, as well as his controversies with 
other physicians. 

The original Latin text is printed on the opposite page to the English trans- 
lation, facilitating comparison with the original. A bibliography of the various 
work of Ramazzini is appended to the text, but is difficult to use because of the 
arrangement of the entries and their numbering. It reminds one of the maze- 
like index to Steinschneider’s Hebraischen Ubersetzungen. A simple consecu- 
tive numbering of the various works and editions would have made the bib- 
liography much easier to use and be less likely to lead to confusion. The book 
is well printed, with a good type, on good paper and is easy to read. 

The work is indispensable to the medical history collection of any library 
and to all persons interested in diseases of occupations. 


Osleriana since 1926: a Bibliography of Writings about Sir William Osler. 
By William White. 4°, 10 pp. Menasha: George Banta Publishing 
Co., 1940. 25¢. Reprint from the Bulletin of the Medical Library 
Association. Vol. 28, No. 4, June, 1940. Orders received by the Office 
of the Bulletin, 8 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


Behind the Surgeon's Mask. By James Harpole. 8°, 308 pp. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., 1940. $2.75. 

This book is the third in a series wherein the writer selects certain cases from 
his records for the purpose of popularizing medicine. He has a dramatic sense 
and in the beginning where he permits the case under discussion to teach its 
own lesson, he is very successful, and interest is high. Later, where he departs 
from this plan and begins to preach at the end of his cases, the interest is not 
sustained. There is much information concerning modern methods of treatment 
concealed in the various stories, ranging from the use of digoxin to the per- 
formance of arteriosympathectomy for the relief of intolerable pain. The book 
is recommended for the lay collection. 


Child Care and Training. By Marion L. Faegre and John E. Anderson. Fifth 
revised edition. 8°, 320 pp. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1940. $2.50. 

This standard text has been thoroughly revised and brought completely up 
to date. The book is enlarged, has many new illustrations, and much new bib- 
liographical material has been added. Highly recommended for the collection 
of books for lay readers. 








RECENT CATALOGS 





*E, P. GOLDSCHMIDT AND Co., Ltp. 45 Old Bond Street, London, W.I. 

No. 57. Fifteenth century books. 71 items. Containing a number of 
important medical and scientific books from which may be noted the first 
edition of the Physica of Aristoteles, Padua, 1473-75 ; De cometis of Conradus 
Turicensis, Buromunster, 1472; and Mesue, Opera, Modena, 1475. The prices 
have been adjusted to meet present conditions. 

* ARGosY Book Stores, 114 East 59th St., New York City. 
Dentistry. 92 items. 
Medical books for collectors. 151 items. 


Medical history and biography. 96 items. 
One hundred rare books in American medicine. 103 items. 


Venereal and skin diseases. 122 items. 
GRAFTON AND Co., 51 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1. 

No. 220. Large section on medicine. Prices rather high for the material 
offered. 


A. J. Huston, 92 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. 
June 1940. Magazines and serials, including medical and scientific. About 


150 items. 
NeEDWICK’s Book Store, 190 N. Wells St., Chicago. 
List 92. Medical books, pamphlets and magazines. 365 items. 
Op Hickory BooksHop, 65 Fifth Ave., New York, New York. 
List 57. Medicine and Science. 158 items. 


* Member, subscriber or advertiser. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 





IN APPRECIATION OF THE EXCHANGE. 

“We wish to express our sincere appreciation for the first list of journals 
iust received from you in three large packages. These volumes and parts of 
volumes help us in completing many of our files. We have been especially 
anxious to find some of these items which you have sent to us this time but 
have failed previously.” 


“We thank you most sincerely for the immense box of very valuable 
medical periodicals received from you through the Medical Library Associa- 
tion Exchange. 

“The periodicals files in our library do not extend back very many years 
as our library is not very old. We are so happy when it is possible to complete 
a file. These older issues are difficult to find and quite often quite costly. We 
have searched and asked, for many years, for the only issue lacking in our 
file of the Am. ]. Syphilis which was v. 3, no. 1, and you have sent it, with 
many numbers of other journals which have completed many volumes for 
us. 

“I received the material sent by you through the Medical Library Associa- 
tion Exchange. This was one of the best packages I ever received. Many an 
issue completed volumes I was holding back for years being unable to get the 
missing numbers.” a 

“We are deeply grateful for the enormous number of journals which 
you have sent us from your special list of last May. 

“Fifteen dollars a year is very little in the face of even one of your ship- 
ments to us. We had about 2,500 volumes when we joined the association 
four years ago and we have now doubled in size, largely through the generosity 
of our fellow-members. The news of their gifts is also a stimulus to the staff. 
One of our men who heard of the boxes from the New York Academy and 
the Boston Medical Library went to his attic and brought out a complete 
file of the Journal of Medical Research, the American Journal of Pathology, 
and a good part of the Bulletin of Johns Hopkins Hospital, and many others 
have given in proportion to their ability. If all our investments paid as good 
dividends, we would be well off.’’ 
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PUBLICATIONS OF PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS 

Ballard, James F. The medical books of 1939. Bull. Med. Lib. Assoc., 28: 
219-222, June, 1940. 

Ballard, James F. with Michel Pijoan. A preliminary check-list of the 
writings of Symphorien Champier, 1472-1539. Bull. Med. Lib, Assoc., 28: 
182-188, June 1940. 

Ballard, James F. with Henry R. Viets. Notes on the plague tracts 
in the Boston Medical Library. Bull. Hist. Med., Baltimore, 8: 370-380, 
March 1940. 

Graham, Gladys W. Library service in hospitals. J. Ind. St. Med. Assoc., 
33: 383-385, July 1940. 

Marshall, Mary Louise. Samuel A. Cartwright and states’ rights medicine. 
New Orleans M. & S. ]., 93: 74-78, August 1940. 

Porsell, W. D. The Medical Societies of Louisiana prior to the War 
Between the States. Part 1. New Orleans M. & S. ]., 93: 65-74, August 1940. 
The formal training of medical students in the use of the library. J. Assoc. 
Am. Med, Collg. July 1940. The special school of medicine of the Louisiana 
State Seminary of Learning. Surg., Gynec. Obst., Chicago, 70: 980-982, May 
1940. 

Strieby, Irene M. A check-list of foreign directories of the medical and 
some allied professions 1930-1940. Bull. Med. Lib. Assoc., 28: 205-218, 
June 1940. 


Miss Caroline Reichers, former assistant librarian of the Bio-Medical Li- 
braries of the University of Chicago, is now librarian at Rush Medical College. 

In commemoration of the one hundredth jubilee of the postage stamp, 
the Zeitschrift fir arztliche Fortbildung, in its issue of March 15, 1940, has 
an article on medical postage stamps. 

Mr. J. C. Harding, former librarian of the Cleveland Medical Library 
Association, and one-time editor of the Bulletin of the Medical Library As- 
sociation, was elected an Honorary Member of the Association, at the last 
annual meeting. Mr. Harding's address is 4739 Terrace Drive, San Diego, 
California, and he will be glad to hear from those friends who desire to write 
to him. In acknowledging his election, Mr. Harding wrote Miss Holt the 
following characteristic letter. 

“T must ask your pardon for my delay in answering your letter, for weeks 
I have not felt able to sit up and write a letter, so I hope you will forgive me. 

“Your letter was a great surprise and I hardly know how to express my 
appreciation of the honor which I have received, and it is an honor. I would 
like to have the Executive and in fact all the members know how much I 
value it. 

“Miss Hallam sent me a copy of the Photo of the members which was 
taken in front of the Library. I recognize so many old and dear familiar faces 
and wish I could have been there. 

“I wish to send my best regards to you and any of the members with whom 
you may come in contact.” 

Drs. Henry R. Viets, E. R. Cushing, and Sanford Larkey have been ap- 
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pointed members of the Historical Records Committee of the National Research 
Council. Dr. John F. Fulton, also a member of the Association, is Chairman of 
the Committee. 

For ten years Dr. Henry R. Viets has edited the Collected Papers of the 
Department of Nervous System of the Harvard Medical School, and now that 
he has decided to relinquish the editorship, he has written a review of the ten 
volumes published from 1931 to 1940, as a preface to volume 10, recently 
issued. The volumes constitute a history of neurology at Harvard during that 
period. A total of 547 papers have been collected in the ten volumes of the 
new series of the Collected Papers, representing about 75 to 80 per cent of 
the output of the department. Particular attention is called to the personal 
bibliographies attached to each volume. 

In commenting on the total work, Dr. Viets notes an unfortunate tendency 
to publish too many papers, often of an immature type; he feels that there 
has been a tendency to rush into print in order to make a large numerical 
showing. This rush for publication, sometimes fostered by pressure from 
research foundations, has taken something away from the considered reports 
of years previous to 1931 and the quality of the papers of the previous series 
has not been entirely maintained. 

The Biological Sciences Group of the Special Libraries Association is 
compiling a directory of special collections and special services in biological 
libraries. 

The Junior Members of the American Library Association are compiling 
a list of “home-made indexes,” devised for use in libraries. 

Dr. Henry R. Viets gave the Beaumont lecture at Yale University on 
March 8, 1940. He selected as his subject Benjamin Waterhouse, and par- 
ticularly his Journal of a Young Man of Massachusetts ... written by himself, 
Boston, 1816. The lecture was printed in the Yale Journal of Biology and 
Medicine for July 1940, vol. 12: 605-622. There are illustrations of the four 
known editions of the book. Appended is a bibliography of the principal 
works of Waterhouse, fifteen in number. 

The Agramonte Memorial Library of the Louisiana State University School 
of Medicine completed its most successful year, June 20, 1940. The stack 
space was doubled, a new work room added and a number of first-class peri- 
odical files completed. There were 10,885 volumes at the end of the year. 
The number of volumes added during the year represented a total increase 
of 20 per cent of books and periodicals. 

The annual report of the Boston Medical Library records a total of 184,501 
volumes and 124,881 pamphlets in the Library on December 31, 1939; 3,796 
volumes and 5,376 pamphlets were added during the year. A large amount 
of work was done on accumulations of books, pamphlets, and periodicals. The 
total number of incunabula on December 31, 1939 was 630, exclusive of 
duplicates. Since then, five have been added, including the scarce plague 
tract of Louffenberg, 1500, the only copy in the Americas. There are now 
thirty books and pamphlets on the plague printed in the fifteenth century. 
Dr. Viets and Mr. Ballard collaborated in writing a paper on the plague col- 
lection of incunabula for the Arnold Klebs Festschrift published as the March 
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1940 number of the Bulletin of the History of Medicine. Upon the occasion 
of the preparation of Dr. Viets’ Beaumont lecture, the Waterhouse items in 
the Library were checked and the collection was found to contain practically 
all editions of the medical and scientific works. The Library has acquired the 
Cotugno collection of Dr. Viets, which lacked only the rare English edition 
of his work on the cerebrospinal fluid, which was already in the Library. The 
writings of this author are practically complete in all editions of the various 
works. Dr. Paul Carsten, formerly of Berlin, now of London, devoted a 
lifetime to the formation of a collection of German works, mostly recent, 
on medicine in literature and the literary work of physicians. There are 850 
volumes, all in fine condition, and mostly bound. The Library purchased 
the collection and received it safely from London in July. Dr. H. P. Bayon, 
in his article on ‘‘Trotula and the ladies of Salerno,” printed in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society of Medicine, 33: 471-475, reproduces the scarce Trotula 
medal from the Storer collection. 

The annual report of the Harvard Medical School Library for the year 
1939-1940 shows a total of 71,465 volumes and 188,752 pamphlets in the 
Library on June 30, 1940, exclusive of duplicates. Attendance and circulation 
increased over the previous year. During the year a large lot of duplicate ma- 
terial was distributed through the Medical Library Exchange. 

The Presidential Address, ‘On the State of Medical Literature and Medical 
Libraries,” by Colonel Harold W. Jones, M.C., U.S. Army, given at the An- 
nual Meeting, Portland, Oregon, June 25, 1940, was published in The Military 
Surgeon, 87: 207-214 (Sept.) 1940. 





“Miss Catherine A. MacAuliff, librarian in charge of Rush Medical 
College Library for 40 years, died on September 6, 1939, at her home, 
2135 DeKalb Street. During her long period of service, Miss Mac- 
Auliff had seen Rush Library grow from a few volumes until today, 
when it is outstanding among medical school libraries. Three sisters 


survive—Sister Mary Teresina, B.V.M., Mrs. Agnes J. Pidgeon, and 
Miss Ann MacAuliff, assistant librarian at Rush Medical College.” 











